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MORE CONVENTION NEWS 


Trends in administration and supervision: Division of Ad- 
ministration and Supervision will feature reports of two surveys 
carried on under its auspices during past year. Bertis E. Cape- 
hart, -Director of Guidance, Oak Ridge Schools, Oak Ridge, Tennes- 
see, will discuss ''Most Effective Methods of In-Service Training 
of School Counselors.'' Estelle E. Feldman, Director of Pupil 
Services, New Haven, Connecticut, will present paper on ''The Di- 
rector of Guidance—What is His Job?'' Discussants wil be: Mar- 
garet E. Bennett, Director of Pupil Personnel, Pasadena Public 
Schools,. Pasadena, California; H. H. Bixler, Director of Guidance, 
Atlanta, Georgia; Thomas Ginn, Director of Vocational Guidance, 
Boston, Massachusetts. Barbara H. Wright, Minneapolis Public 
Schools, Minnesota, will preside. 

Occupational research: Division of Occupational Research is 
planning two programs—one on recent findings regarding occupa-— 
tional mobility, and one on tools for counselors. Harold Gold- 
stein, Branch of Occupational Outlook, BLS, Washington, D. C., is 
making arrangements. 

Ethical practices: Ethical Practices Committee will report 
on progress and problems. Committee will also hold session on 
ethical practices in relation to occupational information. Chair- 
man Nathan Kohn, Jr., is in charge of arrangements. 

Follow-up and placement: Division of Placement and Follow- 
up, under chairmanship of Marguerite H. Coleman, is planning pro- 
gram on ''Employee Counseling and Worker Adjustment in Industry'' 
and another on ‘'Importance of Good Placement to Guidance.'' 

More coming: January issue of this journal outlined large 
part of convention program. You'll get more information in March 
issue. See you in Atlantic City, March 27-30! 


STATE OF THE UNION 


Of interest to counselors: President Truman made following 


recommendations pertaining to training and employment in his 
annual state of the union message: 


S< 
WASHINGTON Sl FLASHES 
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1. Taft-Hartley Act should be repealed. Labor extension 
service to encourage educational activities in labor relations 
should be set up. 

2. Congress should create National Science Foundation. 
This would mean scholarships and fellowships for training in 
sciences. 

3 Increase benefits and extend coverage of old-age and 
survivors’ insurance. Extend coverage and benefits of unemploy- 
ment compensation law. 

4. Remedy shortages of doctors, nurses, and public health 


services. 

5. Provide Federal aid to schools. 

6. Enact civil rights proposals (including fair employment 
practice legislation). 

Prospects: Only proposal that has good chance of passing at 
this session of Congress is extension of social security benefits. 
However, all of President's program will continue to be in issue. 


AAUW MEMBERS LOOK AT COLLEGE EDUCATION 


New follow-up study: American Association of University 


Women has completed follow-up study of its membership. Report is 
based on replies from 30,000 women—-28 per cent of AAUW member- 
ship. Over half of this group are teaching at present or taught 
in past. Almost half are 45 years old or over and finished 
undergraduate college work 20 or more years ago. 

Value of college education: Respondents were asked to check 
one or more of seven ways in which their college education proved 
to be of value. Value in social relationships and attitudes was 
mentioned by greatest number—47 per cent. General cultural value 
was checked by 36 per cent. Intellectual value was stressed by 
32 per cent. Professional worth was indicated by 27 per cent. 
Personal—emotional development was noted by 22 per cent. Value in 
marriage and homemaking was stated by 20 per cent. Economic role 
of education was checked by 16 per cent. 

Additional training needs: AAUW members also reported their 
ideas about improving college education as follows: College edu- 
cation should be related to real life, 5 per cent; give broader 
training and more choice of courses, 12 per cent; give broad 
training first, then specialize, 5 per cent; provide vocational 
and academic counseling, 14 per cent; provide guidance and help 
students make good emotional and social adjustments, 7 per cent; 
make education practical, furnish practical work experience along 
with classes, 9 per cent; provide more practical training in edu- 
cation, more practice teaching, 5 per cent; improve methods of in- 
struction, 12 per cent; improve teaching staff, 7 per cent; have 
better integrated courses of study, point out relation between 
fields, 2 per cent; give survey courses, 2 per cent. 
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New Light on Old Problems 


GLADYS L. PALMER 
Research Associate, University of Pennsylvania, Philade'phia 


XTENSIVE REDISTRIBUTION of employment 

by industry and occupation during the 

war and post-war years has challenged the 
attention of vocational counselors and edu- 
cators as well as of labor market analysts and 
economists. It is now recognized that one 


must secure perspective on the employment 
outlogk for broad occupational and indus- 
trial groups in order to judge more accurately 


the trends for a specific occupation or job 
family. In a recent study made by the In- 
dustrial Research Department of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania,' the perspective of more 
than three decades is used for an analysis of 
changes in what may be called the structure of 
employment. For this study, data from the 
Censuses of Population of 1910 and 1940 and 
from a population sample survey of 1948 were 
used to develop national employment esti- 
mates on a comparable basis with respect to 
coverage, concepts, and industrial and occu- 
pational group definitions. The analytical 
methodology of the study attempts to mini- 
mize the effect of population gains and of fluc- 
tuations in total employment levels on the 
industrial and occupational pattern that 
emerged at the end of the periods covered. 
This methodology yields a new perspective 
for judging the relative importance of recent 
trends in the distribution of employment. 

During the decades covered by this study 
~T Gladys L. Palmer and Ann Ratner, Indastrial and Oc- 
cupational Trends m National Emplevment, 1910-1940, 
1910-1948. Research Report No. 11. (industrial Re- 
search Department, University of Pennsylvania, Septem- 
ber, 1949_ 
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there were two wars and a severe and pro- 
longed depr¢ssion, events that tend to distort 
employment| patterns. Other changes oc- 
curred, however, that had equally disturbing 
effects over jche longer span of time. The 
size and composition of the population 
changed and there was extensive redistribu- 
tion of the population between regions and 
between urban and rural areas. Moreover, 
changes in consumption patterns and ways of 
living and the development of new processes, 
materials, and products modified the demand 
for goods and services in the nation. All of 
these developments, in turn, affected the 
levels of employment in particular industries 
and occupations and directly or indirectly 
modified the skill requirements ef industries 

One important finding of the study is that 
changes in the occupational skill requirements 
within industries were equal in importance 
to the redistribution of employment by indus- 
try as an influence on the final pattern that 
emerged after three decades. Some occu- 
pational groups were more strongly affected 
by modifications of skill requirements within 
industry than others 

A strong upward secular trend in the de- 
mand for professional and semi-professional 
workers, for example, was found to be asso- 
ciated with expansion of the professional serv- 
ice industries, notably educational and medi- 
cal services. A parallel trend for clerical and 
sales workers was also associated with 
changes in the distribution of employment by 
industry but, in addition, was significantly 
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affected by changes in occupational require- 
ments within industrics. A downward trend 
in the demand for laborers was associated 
with both types of development and was so 
marked that it nullified any gains that might 
have been expected from the general increase 
of over 9 million in total employment be- 
tween 1910 and 1940. 

The trend of other occupational groups, 
such as craftsmen, operatives, and proprictors, 
managers, and officials, was less positive and 
their levels of employment appear to have 
been more strongly influenced by fluctuations 
in the levels of total employment. Between 
1910 and 1940, for example, the employment 
of craftsmen relative to the population de- 
clined by 13 per cent, although between 1910 
and 19468 it increased by more than a fourth. 
Declines in the employment of farmers and 
farm managers were associated with a severe 
decline in employment in agriculture that 
persisted in post-war years. Proprietors, 
managers, and ofthcials in non-agricultural 
employment, on the other hand, gained with 
rising levels of total employment, as did 
operatives. Despite gains in employment in 
hotels and restaurants and such service indus- 
tries as beauty parlors, there has been a long- 
term decline in the demand for domestic serv- 
ants. This decline weighted the long-term 
trend in the demand for service workers so 
that its gains over recent decades have been 
relatively slight. 

Changes in occupational patterns are not 
independent of changes in the distribution of 
employment by industry, and the outstanding 
developments on this side of the picture 
should also be noted. There were severe de- 
clines in employment relative to population 
in agriculture, as previously noted, and also 
in forestry, fishing, and mining, and less se- 
vere declines in construction, transportation, 
and personal services between 1910 and 1940 
All of these declines persisted through recent 
post-war years. Spectacular gains in em- 
ployment, relative to population, were found 
in financial and business services, amusement 
and recreation, and government, and more 
modest gains in manufacturing, trade, and 
professional services. Within cach of these 
broad industry groups, however, there were 
mixed trends for the various segments com 
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posing the groups that are discussed in detail 
in the published report. 

The combined effect of changes in the indus- 
trial and occupational structure of employ- 
ment during the decades under review sub- 
stantially modified the relative importance 
of various occupational groups in the labor 
force over the longer span of ume. The pro- 
prictary group and laborers, for example, were 
the largest single occupational groups in the 
nation’s work force in 1910. By 1948, how- 
ever, this position was occupied by opera- 
tives and kindred workers. The largest 
single occupational group of women workers 
in 1910 was that of service workers, but by 
1948 they had been replaced by clerical and 
sales workers by a substantial margin. 

The latter shift keynotes spectacular 
changes that occurred in the employment of 
women during this period. Total employ- 
ment relative to population increased by 3 
per cent between 1910 and 1948, but the em- 
ployment of women increased by almost a 
half, and che number of women in jobs 
doubled. Gains in the employment of 
women occurred in all occupational groups ex- 
cept laborers, service workers, and farmers 
or farm managers. The most spectacular 
gain was evident in the demand for women 
in clerical work, which more than tripled 
berween 1910 and 1948, after account has 
been taken of population gains. Related to 
these developments is the fact that while 
two-thirds of the women at work in 1910 
were employed in manual occupations, less 
than half were so engaged in 1948 

This brief summary of findings provides 
some clues to the employment considerations 
that have special significance for placement, 
training, and vocational guidance programs 
It is noteworthy that during a period when 
the population was aging, the two occupa- 
tonal groups that have cradiuonally em- 
ployed older men—namely proprictors and 
crafttsmen—have declined relative to pop- 
ulation gains. At the same time, labor- 
ing occupations that are a usual means of 
entry into many types of manual jobs for 
boys have declined by a half. The secular 
trend position of other manual occupations ts 
uncertain and employment in them appears 
vulnerable to major changes in the general 
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employment level. Strong upward secular 
trends are found only in the occupations for 
which educational requirements and hiring 
specifications are increasingly restrictive. 
In general, workers without specialized train- 
ing would appear to be at a disadvantage in 
today's labor market. 

It should be noted that the structural 
changes in employment cited here reflect mer 
changes that occurred over a generation 
Gross changes were much greater in volume 
Shifts of workers between jobs and into and 
out of the labor force are believed by labor 
market analysts to exercise a greater influence 
in creating job opportunities than net changes 
in employment levels, although the latter 
afford significant indicators of long-term 
trends in the demand for labor. Appraisal of 
employment outlook for training and place- 
ment programs requires the estimation not 
only of future employment levels but also of 
replacement ratios that take some account of 
the mobility of workers as well as their age 
or work-life expectancy. High turnover 
among young girls employed as clerical work- 
ers, for example, combined with a high rate 
of increase in clerical as compared with man- 
ual employment relative to the population, 
provided a sound economic base for the rapid 
shift of girls from training for the “trades” to 
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clerical training that has been noted in recent 
years. Similarly, a judgment on whether or 
not the apprenticeship ratio for printers will 
yield an appropriate number of replacements 
must take into account more information than 
the secular trend in employment of printers or 
of the skilled crafts as a group. 

These and related questions will need fur- 
ther research and improved analytical tools 
before adequate answers become available 
The report from which findings have been 
cited provides a cornerstone for such work 
It describes the economic setting in which 
major industrial and occupational shifts oc- 
curred in the United States between 1910 
and 1940 or 1948. In addition, it analyzes 
the interrelationships of changes in the struc- 
ture of employment. 

For the first time, data are presented so that 
changes in the occupational composition of 
industries can be related to changes in the dis- 
tribution of employment by industry and to 
other pertinent economic facts. A detailed 
description of the procedures used in the 
analysis is provided to assist others in de- 
veloping comparable data for local or regional 
analysis or for more intensive studies of spe- 
cific problems. The report should be of use 
co vocational counselors and educators as well 
as to economists and sociologists 


GLADYS L. PALMER has devoted most of her time since 1935 to ber work 
45 Research Associate in charge of labor market studies at the Industrial 
Research Department of the University of Pennsylvania. Since 1941 she has 
served as a consultant on labor force statistics to the U..S. Bureau of the 
Budget and, more recently, to the Research and Development Board of the 
Nattonal Military Establishment. She is also Chairman of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Occupational Classification, and serves on the Technical Advisory 
Committee on Economic Statistics for the Seventeenth Decennial Census. 
During the depression years she served as a consultant to other government 
agencies 


A New Method for Estimating Employment 


ROBERT E. SWENSON and CLARK N. ROBINSON 
Dean of Men, Fullerton Junior College, Fullerton, and Plastics Consultant, San Francisco, California 


_—. FOR A MOMENT a week-day morning 
in a large industrial center—San Francisco, 
for example. Although it is scarcely 6 
o'clock, the rush to work is beginning 
Street cars and busses, more cach hour, make 
their long runs out into the residential dis- 
tricts. Outbound loads are light, a few 
sleepy passengers are going home from their 
night's work. Returning, the cars and busses 
are loaded—standing room only, and little of 
that—with people going to work. Over the 
Golden Gate and Bay Bridges thousands of 
workers are funneled into the city. “‘Com- 
mute trains’ from the Peninsula arrive every 
few minutes. Automobiles, often bumper-to- 
bumper, converge toward the center of the 
city from every direction. One-third of a 
million workers, their trips timed to the last 
minute, ate on the move, rushing to their 
places of employment 

An observer might notice a gradual change 
in the composition of this moving throng be- 
tween 6 and 10 o'clock. The carly-to-work 
group includes many who are carrying lunch 
pails, men dressed in “working clothes’ — 
obviously craftsmen, operatives, and la- 
borers. Before 8 o'clock a greater proportion 
of ‘white collar’ workers is noticeable 
Many of these, too, carry lunches concealed 
in neat paper bags or in businesslike brief 
cases. Large numbers of this group are girls 
hurrying to their clerical positions before the 
8 or 8: deadline. They are followed by an 
increasing number of well-dressed men, 
flowers in lapels—their attention focused on 
the financial page of the morning paper 
One would guess many of this lersurely mov- 
ing group to be professional men, proprietors, 
managers, and othcials. Those who work as 


salespeople in retail stores have slept longer 
and are dashing to their places of work for the 
10 o'clock opening hour. They are last to 
work, followed closely by che early shoppers 
whom they will soon serve from behind the 
counter 

A third of a million people now on the job! 
Where do they work? What do they do? 
Those who converge on the “‘financial dis- 
trict,"’ one might surmise, are employed in 
banking, finance, insurance, real estate, head- 
quarters offices of large industries, or in the 
numerous professional services centered in 
this congested skyscraper area. Those whose 
places of work are a tew blocks north in the 
produce district are probably employed in 
wholesale selling, and the workers in the tac- 
torres south of Market Street are engaged in 
manufacturing 

It us fascinating to watch this carly morn- 
ing rush to work—thousands of people on the 
move, soon to disappear in office, factory, or 
store. One may speculate on what their oc- 
cupations might be, on where they may work. 
But this is hardly the way to gain an under- 
standing of the occupational and industrial 
patterns of San Francisco, or of any metrop- 
Workers must be counted and classi- 
counted to know how many, classified 


olts 
tied 
to know the occupations and industries in 
which they are employed Pypists, mechan- 
ics, truck drivers—in fact, people of many 
Occupalrons are tound im) numecrous indus- 
tries. It 1s possible to find out where they 
work without knowing what they do. It is 
possible to find out what people do without 
knowing where they work. Our employed 
population has been counted and classified 
both ways. However, more must be known. 
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ESTIMATING EMPLOY MENT 


Like a crossword puzzle, the pieces of this 
occupational and industrial picture of work- 
ers must be fitted together. It must have 
horizontal columns showing the industrial 
distribution of workers in each occupation 
and vertica) columns showing the occupa- 
tional make-up of each of the various indus- 
trices. This moving throng of workers can 
thus be reduced to statistical figures which 
blueprint the ‘where do they work and what 
do they do.”’ 

Not all the members of our population are 
gainfully employed. Many, about half, do 
not punch the time clocks of industry. 
Among them are our future workers, students 
in our schools. When these students, as 
adults, join society's throng of workers, 
what will they do? Where will they work? 
How well will they do their assigned 
tasks? Will they find the satisfactions they 
seck? 

Much depends on the school, on how it dis- 
charges its responsibility to the student plan- 
ning his vocational future and to society with 
its need for trained workers. To do its job 
realistically, the school needs better infor- 
mation. It needs, among other things, a 
numerical “‘blueprint’’ showing the occupa- 
tional-industrial distribution of workers for 
the area which it serves. Such information ts 
essential for its counselors offering vocational 
guidance, for instructors planning vocational 
training programs, and for the school's place- 
ment director who seeks work outlets for the 
school’s ‘product.’ 

In spite of this need for occupational and in- 
dustrial breakdowns of our working popu- 
lation, current figures have never been avail- 
able in any comprehensive form. Difficult as 
It is to get statistics on the total labor force by 
industry for any given area, what can be 
found offers a mine of information compared 
to that which can be obtained for occu- 
pations. However, even if obtainable, 
neither alone provides a complete picture of 
our working population. The real need is 
for composite occupational-industrial infor- 
mation for every community. i 

A partial solution to this problem of ob- 
taining current occupational-industrial break- 
downs of employment is presented in an un- 
published doctoral dissertation by the authors 
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of this article.’ The method involves the 
developments of occupational ratios for cach 
industry in a given geographical areca. 
These ratios can then be used to break down 
the current industrial employment figures 
which several states are now publishing at 
regular intervals. The California Depart- 
ment of Employment, for example, releases 
quarterly summaries of employment for about 
60 industries, for the state, counties, and 
larger metropolitan areas. These industrial 
totais, separated into their occupational 
components, afford the basis for a current pic- 
ture of employment by industry and by occu- 
pation. In essence, then, the method in- 
volves a syothesis of industrial and occupa- 
tional data in order to present the occupa- 
tional distribution of cach industry and the 
industrial distribution of each occupation. 

A special Census sampling study? issued in 
1943 provides such a composite picture for the 
nation as a whole. Despite its great value, 
this pioncer report docs not give the type of 
local information needed. An explanation of 
the four steps involved in the new technique 
will reveal how these national figures were 
used in conjunction with local data to develop 
occupation-industry ratios for all San Fran- 
cisco industries. In outlining the four steps, 
numerical data on occupations in the con- 
struction industry will be used to illustrate 
the process. Although the local area figures 
on construction are taken from Census tables 
for San Francisco,’ the same procedure could 
be followed for any city of over 25,000 popu- 
lation, and for all industries 


A Four Step Process 


Step 1: For cach industry the United States 
Census of Population gives the numerical dis- 
tribution of employed persons by occupation 
group for the nation, states, and cities over 


25,000. The percentage distribution of these 
dccupation groups must be computed. Com- 
parative numerical totals and percentages for 


'C. N. Robinson and R. E. Swenson, A Method for 0b- 
taming Occupational Information of Value to the School 
(Stantord University, 1947 

* United States Census, 1940: Population, Series P-14, No 
11, 

States Census, 1940, Vol. U1; Population, pp 
141-42. 
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the construction industry in the United States, 
California, and San Francisco are presented 
in Taste 1. For exampic, this table shows 
that 8,488 of the 13,750 persons employed in 
the San Francisco construction industry in 
1940 were classified as craftsmen and foremen. 
Percentage computation indicates that the 
craft group makes up 61.73 per cent of the 
total gainfully employed in San Francisco 
construction. 

Step 2: Next, it ts necessary to break down 
the occupation groups in cach industry into 
their component occupations. Ratios be 
tween occupation and occupation group can 
be computed for the nation, from available 
figures,* but not for California or San Fran- 
cisco. Tasre 2 shows this ratio of occupa- 
tion to occupation group for selected occu- 
pations in the construction industry nation- 
ally. For example, it can be noted that car- 
penters comprise 36.37 per cent of the cratts- 
men, foremen, and kindred group 

Step 3: With information gained in steps | 
and 2, it is now possible co determine the 


* United States Consus, 1940) Population, Series 


No. 11, 36 pp 
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occupational composition of cach industry in 
a local area. This is accomplished in step 3 
and involves a complex operation. Step 3 
uses national data to plug the gaps in local 
information, but in a way which gives recog- 
nition to the peculiar characteristics of the 


Tasie 2 


Occuration Grovur and Occupation or Empiorvep 

Pexsons ror THe Unrrep Srares: wirn Rario or 

Occupation tro Occupation Group (Sampce 
Data) 


Construction Industry 


Per Cent of 
Occupation 
Group 
Computed 


Namber 
1940 


Occu patron Census 


raftsmen, Foremen, and 
Kindred 


Carpenters 


100.00 
46.37 
4 82 


1,216.62 
442,480 
Electricians 58,620 
Paperhang : 
ers, Glaziers 
Plumbers 


Painters, 
279,020) 22.93 
9 


Tanne 


ano Pea Cone Distarsurion of Emptoven Persons sy Occurarion Group, ror tHe Untrrep 


States, CALIPORNIA, AND San Francisco 


Construction Industry 


United States 


Number 


Occupation Group Census 


Total employed 
Professional and Semi-professional 
Proprictors, Managers, and Of 

ficials 
Clerical and Sales 
Crafesmen, Foremen 
Operatives, Kindred 
Protective Service 
Service, Except Protective 
Laborers 
Not reported 


Number 
‘Census * 


13,751 
552 


921 


* United States Cemrus, 1940: Population, Series P-14, No. 11, pp. 3, 26 
t Unmeted States Comsms, 1940- Vol. Ul: Population, California, pp. 133-34 


= 
‘ 
. 
Cal fornia —-San Francisco — 
or 
Com Number Com (Com- 
puted) 
2,094,220 100.00 151,855 100.00 
466,520 +18 5,108 4% 4.01 
117,46 4.355 945 = 6.75 
$6, 100 2.68 4,285 2.82 551 
1,216,620 $8 88,94) 58 $7 8,488 61.71 
161,100 7 69 12,267 8.98 9ly 6.63 
6,420 0.31 317 0.21 32 0.28 
2,680 13 275 0.18 48 0.33 
464,460 22.18 26,110 17.19 2.234 16.24 
2,860 0.14 197 13 0.05 
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local pattern. How this is done can best 
be understood by reference to Taste 3, where 
the construction industry figures are again 
used in order to illustrate this key step. For 
example, it 1s known from step 2 that 36.37 
per ceat of che craft group in the construction 
industry nationally are carpenters. This 
figure and its companions from Taste 2 be- 
come column A of Taste 3. = It is also known 
from step 1 that 61.73 per cent of San Fran- 
cisco construction workers are craftsmen 
This figure is inserted in column B of Taste 3 
The problem now is to break this total per- 
centage for craftsmen, 61.73 per cent, into its 
occupational components, but with no local 
data available to assist in the task. Is it not 
logical to assume that carpenters both locally 
and nationally comprise roughly the same 
proportion of the craft group in construction? 
This same deduction might be applied to the 
stenographers in the clerical-sales group of the 
railroad industry, the chemists in the pro- 
fessional group of the chemical industry, etc. 
Step 3 of the method is based on this logical 
assumption. Therefore, the national per- 
centage ratios of craft occupations to the 
total craftsmen group in column A are multi- 
plied by the San Francisco craft percentage, 
61.73 per cent, in order to derive the local 
occupation ratios of column C. The results 
yield an estimate that 22.45 per cent of the 
San Francisco construction workers are car- 
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penters, 14.15 per cent are painters, paper 
hangers, or glaziers, etc. 

It should be remembered that San Francisco 
occupational group figures are used in order 
to minimize errors which might result because 
of local variations from the national pattern. 
By referring back to Taare 1, it is apparent 
that occupational group patterns for the con- 
struction industry are amazingly similar for 
the United States, California, and San Fran- 
cisco. However, this ts not true for many 
industries; hence the need for using local 
tigures to the greatest extent possible 


Value of Method Recognized 


The pilot study was now completed. 
Occupation-industry ratios had been de- 
veloped tor some 60 industries, and a method 
of utilizing these ratios to break down cur- 
rent figures on employment by industry had 
been demonstrated. Would the research 
gather dust on the shelves? The answer came 
even sooner than expected. In early 1948 the 
San Francisco School Department, which had 
assisted the authors in the original research, 
determined to undertake a survey of the 
effects of wartime growth on the composition 
of the working population in this important 
Bay Arca metropolis. Meetings with repre- 
sentatives of industrial, labor, and civic or- 
ganizations revealed enthusiasm and strong 


Taare 


Deaivine Pex Cant Disraisurion sy Occupation oF Persons in San Paancisco Inpusray 
(Samepce Data) 


Construction Industry 


Ratio of occupation to 
occupation group for 
United States (from 


Occupation step 2) 


Craftsmen, foremen 
Carpenters 
Electricians 
Painters, Paperhangers 
Plumbers 


100. 00% 
6.37% — 
4.82% 
22.93% 
9.06% — 


* Thar is, 36.37°) times 61.73") equals 22 


Ratio of occupation group to 

total employment for San 
Francisco (from step T° 


equals 
Ratio of occupation to 
total employment for 
San Francine (De 


rived 


61.73% 
22.45% 
2.987, 
“14.15% 
-$ 599% 


|| 
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support for this realistic approach to the 
development of a community educational pro- 
gram. After careful consideration of the pos- 
sible ways of conducting such a survey, it was 
decided that the ‘‘Robinson-Swenson 
method’ of utilizing existing sources of in- 
formation offered advantages in terms of 
tume, money, and staff. Further advantages 
were to be discovered as the project pro- 
gressed 

Through the cooperation of the California 
State Employment Service, current numerical 
data on employment by industry in San Fran- 
cisco were obtained. Occupation-industry 
ratios, the heart of the new method, were 
then applied to these industrial employment 
figures in order to obtain the numerical occu- 
pational composition of cach industry. 
Next, the breakdowns by occupation were 
added across horizontally to give total em- 
ployed workers by occupation, and these re- 
sulting totals by occupation were then com- 
pared with independent sources of infor- 
mation. Although the authors believed that 
their method would yield approximate fig- 
ures, the derived totals calculated by the San 
Francisco staff showed even greater accuracy 
than had been anticipated. Fifty-seven occu- 
pations were investigated, and only four were 
found to require revision of the basic ratio be- 
cause totals varied more than 10 per cent from 
the figures provided by labor unions, pro- 
fessional orgamizations, and others. Nichols 
and Williams,* authors of the San Francisco 
Survey, concluded that “the basic method of 


the study was valid."’ They further com- 


mented 


Complete statistical accuracy is rarely 
achieved in any project dealing with so broad 
afield. A_. .census of people in San Francisco 
at a cost of hundreds of thousands of dollars 
might have provided more nearly complete 
information, but even a.. federal census is 
always subject to error, and the direction and 
probable amount of the error 1s frankly stated 
in the preface to cach deceantal census 


Those accustomed to working with employ- 
ment data will recognize several limitations 


*W. M. Nichols and W. M. Williams, A Serves of 
Employment by Occupation and Industry for San Francisco, 
1947 (San Francisco Unified School District, 1948 
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to this technique for obtaining estimates of 
employment. In the first place, the national 
occupation-industry ratios are derived from a 
5 per cent sampling of the 1940 Census of 
Population figures. This introduces one pos- 
sible source of error. Other weaknesses in- 
volve the use of national figures to obtain 
local ratios (minimized by using local infor- 
mation on Occupation groups), the effect of 
technological changes which alter the occu- 
pational pattern of an industry between cen- 
sus years, and the problems of reconciling the 
Census and Social Security systems of indus- 
trial classification (accomplished through the 
use of reconciliation tables). However, in 
passing judgment on the method, it would be 
well to keep in mind the gaps in existing 
sources of employment information, as well as 
the uses to which the derived information 
will be put. Stated in another way, it is 
better to have reasonably accurate estimates 
of employment for both occupations and in- 
dustries than to have only piecemeal infor- 
mation which cannot be fitted together to 
make a complete picture 


Using the Results 


A few examples will illustrate the value of 
the composite occupational-industrial infor- 
mation which can be derived by using this 
new method for estimating employment. In 
the first place, itis well known that industrial 
changes often lead the way in determining 
occupational trends. By observing local 
fluctuations in employment by industry, the 
attendant effects on the important constituent 
occupations may be charted. A second value, 
and one which motivated the San Francisco 
survey, is to establish a basis on which to 
build local vocational education programs. 
Since workers become specialized not only 
occupationally but industrially as well, it is 
essential to analyze both relationships in de- 
signing training Courses 

Those engaged in vocational guidance will 
quickly recognize a third advantage. Their 
needs for quantitative information on em- 
ployment by occupation and by industry are 
met through the use of this method. Coun- 
sclors can identify local employment pat- 
terns and project them against the back- 
ground of state and national figures to deter- 
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mine their full significance. The employ- 
ment office specialist working in a closely 
allied field sees still further uses of such data. 
Placement counselors can plan field visits 
most effectively on the basis of industry, but 
they should also be able to gauge the relative 
numerical importance of the occupations rep- 
resented. In advising clients, on the other 
hand, it is necessary for placement counselors 
to know the local industries that employ indi- 
viduals with particular occupational! training 
and in what relative numbers. Finally, com- 
munities seeking new industries may channel 
their efforts more intelligently in terms of lo- 
cal labor surpluses if they understand the 
occupational composition of the various 
industries. 

Aid in dealing with al! the above problems 
and many more may be found in the composite 
picture of employment made possible through 
this method. However, at best, the pro- 
cedure followed supplies only reasonably ac- 
curate estimates of the distribution of our 
working population. In the future, those 
who utilize quantitative information on the 
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labor force should insist chat all employment 
data be processed so as to provide complete 
occupational-industrial information for cach 
important geographical area. This would 
obviate the necessity of using national figures 
to derive approximate local patterns. It 
comprehensive tabulations are feasible only 
in a decennial census, local occupation- 
industry ratios such as those developed in this 
method would serve very well to chart the 
changes caused by industrial fluctuations 
during the intervening years. 


Summary 


The authors believe that their study pro- 
vides a useful method for obtaining needed 
quantitative information on employment, 
both by industry and by occupation. The 
work of Nichols and Williams in the San 
Francisco project verifies the method's utility. 
Until such time as comprehensive data for 
each important geographical area are sup- 
plied by our statistical agencies, it is proposed 
as a practical technique which can be used to 
advantage by other communitics. 


ROBERT SWENSON, who holds an Ed.D. from Stanford University, | 
ts employed as Dean of Men, Fullerton Junior College, Fullerton, California. | 
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Rankings of Women’s Occupations According to 
Social Status, Earnings, and Working Conditions 


JACOB TUCKMAN 


Jewish Vocational Service, Montreal, Canada 


purpose oF this study ts co determine 
the social status ranking of women’s 
occupations in Canada, to compare the rank 
order obtained with that of a population in 
the United States, and to compare social 
status rankings with rankings based on 
earnings and on desirability of working con- 
ditions. 

In obtaining social status ratings this study 
duplicated Baudler and Paterson's [2] study 
of 29 women's occupations ranked by 763 
high school and college men and women in 
the United States. In order to make possible 
a comparison between the two reports, sub- 
jects of similar educational background in 
Montreal were selected. The questionnaire 
employed by Baudler and Paterson, patterned 
after that used by Counts [4] in 1925, was 
duplicated. The 29 occupations were listed 
in alphabetical order, cach followed by a 
short descriptive phrase describing the occu- 
pation. The directions, the same as those 
used by Counts except for minor changes and 
additions, were as follows: 


In most communities certain occupations are 
accorded a higher rating than others. There 
is a tendency for us to “look up to” persons in 
some occupations and those en 
gaged in others. We may even be ashamed or 
proud of our relatives because of their occupa- 


“down on™ 


tions 

In the following list are 29 women's occupa- 
tions which you are to list according to what you 
think their social standing is in this commu- 
nity. After that occupation which you think is 
most ‘looked up to"’ place the Number 1, after 
that which occupies second place in this re 
spect, the number 2; and so on until finally 
you place the number 29 after that occupation 


which receives the lowest social rating. Use a 
pencil so that you can erase if you want to 
change your ranking for any occupation. To 
avoid confusion, as you rank an occupation with 
a number cross out the number below. 


The occupations were ranked in Montreal 
by cight groups totaling 423 subjects: 177 
senior students (llth grade) in four high 
schools (58 boys and 119 girls); 85 freshmen 
and sophomores enrolled in a social science 
course (75 men and 10 women); and 27 
juniors and seniors (23 men and 4 womer) 
enrolled in a course in vocational guidance at 
Sir George Williams College; 110 freshmen, 
sophomores, juniors, and seniors ($9 men and 
51 women) enrolled in an introductory psy- 
chology course, and 24 sophomores, juniors, 
and seniors (19 men and § women) enrolled in 
a course in social psychology at McGill Uni- 
versity. 

The statistical treatment of the data was 
the same as that employed by. Baudler and 
Paterson. In the Montreal group the corre- 
lation (rho) between the median rank order 
assigned by men and women is 0.99. The 
intercorrelations between the median rank 
order obtained for cach of the eight groups 
range from 0.94 t0 0.99. The high degree of 
similarity of the rankings obtained from these 
different groups justifies combining the me- 
dian rankings intoone rank order for the entire 
group of 423 

The social status rankings obtained by 
Baudler and Paterson and by the present study 
are presented in Tapix 1. Ir 1s evident that 
the findings of the two studies are similar 
The correlation between the median ranks 
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assigned by the two populations is 0.99. A 
correlation of the same magnitude was ob- 
tained when the mean rankings of the two 
groups are compared. Only three occupa- 
tions are displaced more than one rank: 
Artist is two ranks lower in Montreal, Te/e- 
phone Operator is two ranks higher, and Office 
Machine Operator is three ranks lower. 

A second questionnaire requiring subjects 
to state the average weekly earnings for the 
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same 29 women's occupations was given at 
random to 107 different students (46 men ani 
61 women) within the cight groups men 
tioned above; a third questionnaire in which 
the same occupations were to be ranked a 

cording to desirability of working conditions 
was given to another 109 students (45 men 
and 64 women). The same questionnaire as 
that used to obtain social status ratings was 
employed but the directions were changed 


Taste l 


Comparison or Socian Status Rank Oxver or 29 Women's Occupations Basep on Mepran Ranxinos 
IN MINNEAPOLIS AND IN Montar AL 


N = 743 


Median Mean 
Rank 


Order 


Median 
Rank- 
Occupation 


Physictan 
Arust 7 
Nurse (registered 
Journalist 
Professional Musician 
(symphony ) 
Teacher (high school) 
Designer 
Commercial Artist 
Secretary 
Buyer 
Teacher (elementary ) 
Music Teacher (high 
school 
Music Teacher (private ) 
Teacher (kindergarten) 
Nurse (practical) 
Professional Musician 
(dance orchestra) 
Steno-ty pust 
Dressmaker 
Salesperson 
Office Machine Operator 
Show Card Writer 
Haurdresser 
Sales Clerk 
Telephone Operator 
Factory Sewing Machine 
Operat 
Factory Operative 
Servant 
Waitress 73 
Laundry WwW orker 83 


Rank Onder by Baudler and Paterson 


Rank- 


Montreal 
Rank Onder by Tuchman 
N = 423 


Median Mean 
Rank Rank- 
Order ing 


Median 
Standard Rank- 
Deviation ing 


Standard 
Deviation 


Q2 
87 
62 
2 


l 
6 
4 


eve 


ova 


74 
25.9 
26.70 
26.72 


16 
$6 
70 
78 


28 12 
27.85 


www sa a 
ww 


Nore: 


and standard deviations are also presented 


The occupations are listed — ne to the median ranks obtained by Baadler and Paterson. Mesa init 
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In the following list are 29 women’s occupa- 
tions. List them in order of desirability of 
their working conditions. Working condi- 
tions include such factors as salary, physical 
surroundings, holidays, degrce of freedom on the 
job, hours of work, opportunities for advance- 
ment, sick benefits, retirement plans, etc. After 


For Questionnaire 2 the directions were: 


In the following list are 29 women's occupa- 
tions. After cach occupation state what you 
think are the average weekly carnings 


For Questionnaire 3 the directions were as 
follows: 
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Rang or 29 Women's Occupations Basep Ranxinos ror Sociat Stratus, Earninas, 
anD WorkinG ConpDITIONs 


N = 107 


N = 42}, 
Median Me 
eekly 
bare 


mgs 


Rank 


Occupation Order 


Physician 1 


oo 
Nurse (registered 30 
Journalist 80 
Artist oo 
Professional 
(sy mphony 
Teacher Chigh school 
Commercial Artist 
Designer 
Secretary 
Buyer 
Teacher (elementary 
Music Teacher (high 
school 
Music Teacher (pri 
vate pupils 
Teacher kindergar 
ren ) 
Nurse (practical 
Professional Musician 
dance orchestra 


Musician 


6s 86 8 8 


Steno-typist 
Dressmaker 
Salesperson 
Show Card Writer 
Hairdresser 
Telephone Operator 
Office Machine Opera 
tor 
Sales Clerk 2 730 
Factory Operative 2 bb) 
Factory Sewing Ma- 
chine Operator 75 
Servant 2 
Laundry Worker 28 | 15 
W artress 


Mean 
echly 


Median 
Rank- 
Deviation me 


25 5.58 
ly 9.38 
740 | 5% 
327 


dian 
Rant 
Order 


Standard 


Devtation 


oO 


27 
29 
79 | 28 


i 


3.93 


Nore: The occupations are listed according to the social status rankings obtained in the presente study. Mean 
weekly earnings and mean ranks for working conditions, and standard deviations are also given 


Waring 
N = 109 
Me 
Mean ‘ 
Rank 
= 
108.75 2 7.38 6 91 
13 47.90 8 9.70 633 
8 59.75 1 694 6 06 
? 7 10.05 6.78 
i 2 78 25 57.88 10 63 1 11.08 7.09 
12 48.00 ‘13.03 993 10.07 6.49 
66 55 35.21 7.05 8 28 6.07 
: 5 68.10 3.10 | 70 8 40 6 08 
$2.75 17.88 63 6 80 4.88 
3 67.35 3.9 | 690 8 46 64) 
19 37.20 , 11.00 1338 1 12.94 6.15 
14 45 40 13.80 13 42 13 13.02 5.37 
10 $1.55 20.27 11.90 11 11.70 5.90 
21 35.05 9.86 14.38 16 13.96 649 
22 34.15 9.78 14.25 15 14.42 6.74 
4 72.25 ‘40 43 14.94 17 14.44 7.33 
20 36.05 8.73 13.90 14 13,00 5.63 
ll $1.00 22.83 18.56 19 17.14 6.13 
17 6 00 8 62 18.94 20 17.18 5.0 
15 39 40 12.43 | 18.36 18 17.74 5.9 
369 10.23 19.85 22 18.46 5.52 
45 7.83 19 64 21 18 58 §.71 
23 33.00 9 62 21.15 23 19.36 5.84 
27 29 00 8 03 22.05 24 5.18 
16 37.15 13.17 | 25.50 25 23.54 §.12 
| 
25 31 45 83 | 25.95 26 24.10 4.14 
29 26.90 8 24.76 5.09 
26 29 80 6 26.72 2.96 
28 27.75 7 25.82 || 
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that occupation which you think is most desir 
able from the point of view of working condi- 
tions, place the number 1; after that which oc 
cupies second place in this respect place the 
number 2; and so on until finally you place the 
number 29 after that occupation which has the 
least desirable working conditions. Use a 
pencil so that you can erase if you want to 
change your ranking for an occupation. To 
avoid confusion, as you rank an occupation with 
a number cross out that number below. 


Taare 2 presents the results for Question- 
naires 2and 3. The rank orders obtained for 
the 29 women’s occupations based on median 
rankings for earnings and for desirability of 
working conditions are given. Estimated 
mean weekly earnings and mean ranks for 
working conditions are also given. The so- 
cial status rankings obtained in the present 
study are also presented for comparative pur- 


There is considerable variability in the 
earnings assigned by the subjects to a number 
of these occupations, primarily those in the 
upper half of the social prestige scale. This is 


evident from the magnitude of the standard 


deviations. Anexamination of the frequency 
distributions shows, for example, that for 
Physician, 18 per cent of the subjects assigned 
weekly earnings of $30.00 to $50.00, while 
13 per cent assigned earnings of $175.00 to 
$500.00. For Professional Musician (Sym- 
phony Orchestra), 15 per cent listed salaries 
of $15.00 to $40.00 a week, while a similar 
proportion assigned weekly carnings of 
$100.00 to $400.00. For Journalist, 12 per 
cent gave salaries of $30.00 to $35.00 a week 
while 15 per cent gave salaries of $80.00 to 
$200.00. For Dressmaker 10 per cent assigned 
salaries of $20.00 to $25.00 while another 10 
per cent gave salaries of $75.00 to $150.00 
The correlation between the median rank- 
ings obtained for men and women ts 0.93 but 
men tend to assign higher earnings to these 
occupations than do women. Of the 29 oc- 
cupations, 24 are given higher median salaries 
by men. This appears to be a reflection of 
existing salary differentials in favor of men in 
many fields of work. Educational status does 
not appear to bear any relationship to the 
earnings attributed to these occupations 
There are some differences between the rank- 
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ings assigned by high school and college stu- 
dents but no pattern 1s evident and none of the 
differences is statistically reliable. The cor- 
relation berween the median rankings for 
high school and college students is 0.97 
The high correlations between the rankings 
for men and women, and for high school and 
college students justify combining the results 
into one rank order for the entire group 

The correlation between social status and 
estimated earnings is 0.78 for men, 0.87 for 
women, and 0.82' for men and women com- 
bined. The magnitude of these correlations 
as well as the variability in carnings atcrib- 
uted toanumber of theseoccupations raises the 
question as to whether the carnings assigned 
by the subjects were based on accurate in- 
formation. In order to investigate this 
problem further the earnings assigned by the 
subjects were .ompared with more objective 
data on earnings obtained from the 1941 
Census of Canada [3] and from the National 
Employment Service in Montreal. From the 
census data, after excluding occupations 
where room and board are a factor, or where 
tips and commissions affect salaries, carnings 
were available for 11 occupations included in 
this investigation. From the National Em- 
ployment Service prevailing wages in 1949 
were obtained for 18 of the occupations 
For the 11 occupations, the correlation be- 
tween social status and carnings was 0.88 
when ranked by the subjects, and 0.54 when 
ranked according to census data. For the 18 
occupations, the correlation was 0.86 for the 
subjects and 0.46 for the National Employ- 
ment Service figures. 

Rankings based on estimated desirability of 
working conditions show sex differences for 
some occupations but these differences are not 
significant. The correlation between the 


' Anderson (J) obtained a correlation of 0.82 berween 
social prestige and economic return, whereas Stevens [5 
obtained a correlation of only 0.34. This discrepancy 
may be due to the fact that in Stevens study the occupa- 
tions ranked were almost entirely in the professional 
category, whereas in Anderson's study, as in the present 
study, the occupations ranged from professional to un 
skilled categories. The findings of the three studies are 
in Closer agreement if occupations at the same level are 
ae When occupations at the same level as those 
employed by Stevens are considered, the correlation be 
tween social prestige and carnings is 0.90 for Anderson's 
study and 0.44 for the present study 
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rankings made by men and by women is 0.96; 
by high school and by college students, 0.97. 
The standard deviations, with the exception 
of three occupations, are higher than those 
obtained for social status, indicating a greater 
diversity of opinion. The correlation be- 
tween social status and working conditions, 
which includes salary, is 0.94 for men, 0.93 
for women, and 0.95 for men and women com- 
bined. With earnings held constant, the cor- 
relation between social status and working 
conditions is 0.85. Here, too, an examina- 
tion of the data appears to indicate that the 
rankings for working conditions are not 
based on a sound understanding of actual 
working conditions in these occupations 
Women consider Secretary as possessing the 
most desirable working conditions; men 
select Journalist. For men and women com- 
bined Journa/ist is given first rating in this re- 
spect. For occupations in the upper one- 
third of the social prestige scale, there 1s con- 
siderable variation in the rankings between 
social status and working conditions; 
whereas for occupations in the lower two- 
thirds of the social prestige scale, the rank- 
ings are almost identical. It may be that the 
subjects’ rankings of professional aod white 
collar occupations, which they may consider 
as possible careers for themselves, are in- 
fluenced by the glamourization of certain 
occupations by motion pictures, radio, and 
the press. 
Conclusions 

It is evident from the data that in Canada, 
as in the United States, a hierarchy of occu- 
pations exists with professional occupations 
at the top of the prestige scale and semr- 
skilled, unskilled, and service occupations at 
the bottom. The similarity in social status 


rankings 1s a reflection of the similarity in the 
socio-economic factors and values that oper- 
ate in both countries 


in Montreal, Canada 
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Social status colors to a considerable degree 
the carnings and working conditions attrib- 
uted by the subjects to the occupations 
studied. The high correlation between social 
status and estimated carnings, which is at 
variance with more objective evidence, and 
the very high correlation between social 
status and estimated working conditions indi- 
cate that we are dealing with a stereotype. 
Individuals tend to endow occupations high 
in social status with earnings and working 
conditions which do not correspond with 
reality. While in general it is true that occu- 
pations ranked high in social status tend to 
provide higher earnings and better working 
conditions than occupations ranked low in 
this respect, the prestige accorded an occu- 
pation is not determined solely by salary and 
working conditions. This unrealistic atti- 
tude toward occupations is a-product of our 
culture in which pressure 1s being exerted con- 
stancly on young people to aspire to profes- 
sional and “‘white collar’’ occupations. It 
points up the need for adequate vocational 
guidance facilities so that young people may 
be helped to formulate occupational goals 
based on sound occupational information, and 
consistent with the:r real abilities, aptitudes, 
and interests 
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Logical Analysis of the Directive, 
Non-Directive Counseling Continuum 


D. R. STONE 
Utah State Agricultural College, Logan, Utah 


T IS A COMMON HUMAN tendency to think in 
terms of opposites, or, as John Dewey put 
it, in “‘either-ors.’" We often sce things as 
good or bad, black or white, and in counsel- 
ing, directive or non-directive. This is ag- 
gravated by those taking extreme positions 
who see every critic as “‘on the other side.” 
Aristotle noted this when he said: (they) 
“expel towards cach other the man in the 
middle position.” 

A reaction against this kind of thinking 1s 
found in an article by Hahn and Kendall [5], 
who call themselves 
and yet maintain they are not “‘directive."’ 
An analysis of actual counseling techniques 
shows that counseling relationships can be 
thought of as a continuum, from non-diréc- 
tive todirective. This continuum apparently 
is V-shaped, when an intensity factor is con- 
sidered. This relation is similar to that 
often shown in explanations of correlation 
which show a continuum of relation, increas- 
ing in two directions 

This means that one would expect to find 
increasingly powerful or intense relationships 
when extremely non-directive or directive 
techniques are used, with less intensity ap- 
pearing where less extreme techniques, are 


Starting with the hypothesis that counsel- 
ing techniques can be set up as a continuum, 
the writer approached advanced psychology 
students, administrators, and counselors in 
classes during the past three years with a pro- 
gram of logical research into this subject. 
With each group the following procedure was 
employed. 


Ferst, the extreme positions were studied in 
detail. In every case, the end of such study 
resulted in the two strong currents of feeling 
(1) that there are “‘degrees’’ of directiveness 
apparent in the teaching of both schools of 
thought, and (2) that cach set of techniques, 
in proper degree, has advantages and dis- 
advantages depending on the type of problem 
These feelings appeared spontancously, with- 
out leading questions, and apparently repre- 
sented a strong common judgment concerning 
the current “‘conflict’’ between directive and 
non-directive schools of thought. Although 
both students and counselors gave the two re- 


Fioves 1. Comparison of a Possible Directive, Non- 
directive Continuum with a Diagram of Degrees of Cor- 
telation 


actions described, the students were stronger 
for the directive, and the counselors stronger 
for the non-directive point of view. This 
posed two questions: one involved the analy- 
sis of degrees of directiveness; and the other 
referred to its application—namely, which, 
when, and how much. It was then decided 
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to try to establish ‘degrees of directiveness”’ 
and leave the problem of application to later 
research. 

Second, the possible degrees of directiveness 
and non-directiveness were analyzed in terms 
of actual techniques. Fourteen such tech- 
niques were thus isolated. 

Third, the techniques were ranked from ex- 
treme non-~<directive to extreme directive 

Fourth, within some of the fourteen tech- 
niques, other degrees were set up by repeating 
steps two and three. The results of this ex- 


tended consideration showed a usable con- 
tinuum, which might enable counselors to 
evaluate their work 

The degrees in the counseling continuum 
were set up as follows: 


Techniques in the Non-Directive, Directive 
Counseling Continuum (From Non-Directive to 
Directive) 


1. Non-Diérective Listening. The technique 
most non-directive in nature is described 
as the “accepting silence.”’ This tech- 
nique ts often ¢ fal ws the prime example of 
non-directive counselor behavior 

a. Head nodding and shaking (non-direc- 
tive). Although silent, the counselor, 
setting a permissive attitude, may nod in 
understanding or shake his head sympa- 
thetically. We must note, however, that 
head shaking or nodding even though silent 
is mot necessarily non-directive! Such 
behavior may be very emphatic, and, if so, 
may find a place further on in the contin- 
uum. It becomes necessary then to recog- 
nize a “‘non-directive head shaking’ for 
this category! 

b. Gesture and facial expression (non-direc- 
tive). The same caution must be observed 
here, and though no one has stated pre- 
cisely what non-directive gestures and 
facial expressions are, we must recognize 
that “‘permissive’’ facial expressions do 
have a place in the accepting silence. “We 
must also give a place to directive gestures 
and facial expression later on in the con 
tunuum scale. 

2. Usm-bm (non-directive). The reco 
nition that the phrase ““‘Um-hm"’ may 
directive as well as non-directive is impor- 
tant. To realize that this phrase may 
mean, ha’ you rascal,” as well as 
“Go ahead, I'm listening sympathett- 
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cally,"’ depending on inflection and tone, is 
basic to its proper use. It also makes neces- 
sary the use of phonetic notation, or actual 
phonograph records in analyzing cases 

3. ““Reflecting.”’ Here, the counselor 1s 
moving into the situation to the extent of 
encouraging free expression, and echoing 
basic feeling 

a. Repeating the last few words, or using 
synonyms to keep current thought in motion 
Here the words of the counselor are sheer 
repetition for the purpose of indicating 
understanding of what has been said, and in 
order to elicit continued responses. (If this 
is not carefully done, it may be interpreted 
by the client as the ‘selection of a part” 
which appears at Degree 5 in the con- 
tunuum). If this technique is used too 
often, its effectiveness is lost. 

b. Reflection of basic feeling This degree 
is most difficult to set apart, since both 
Degree 4 and Degree § may also achieve this 
degree of non-directiveness. Degrees 4 and 
§ are placed further along the continuum be- 
cause they do not guarantee reflection of 
basic feeling, even though they move the 
discussion in that direction. 

4. Clarification (Rearrangement, Restate- 
ment in Different Words) When the coun- 
selor rephrases the statement of the client 
he 1s taking a greater part in the situation. 
It 1s very difficult to make this technique 
non-directive, since it so often takes the 
form of a diagnosis. 

5. Selection of Part. Even more directive, 
though still relatively non-directive, is the 
selection of a part. When the client has 
introduced several feelings or ideas, and the 
counselor reflects only one, he is making a 
choice for the client. At any point in pre- 
luminary work, there is the chance that this 
is not a basic feeling. 

6. Fact Giving (Sumple). Simple fact 
giving 1s necessary in both directive and 
non-directive counseling. 

a. For sample direction (including structuring a 
relationship). Information given in struc- 
turing a non-directive relationship must, of 
necessity, be at least this directive. Infor- 
mation given about courses, schedules, 
times, locations, procedures, etc., which 
constitutes a large part of any counseling is 
also directive. If a student asks the coun- 
selor, “Where 1s the library?’’ the coun- 
selor does not reply, “You are confused 
about the location of the library.” 
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b. For reassurance. This kind of fact giv- 
ing is a non-diagnostic type, and only some- 
what directive. When the counselor says 
“Many people have felt that way,” he ts 
reassuring the client, rather than diagnos- 
ing. Hus entrance into the situation this 
far represents the assumption of an increas- 
ing —_ of directive responsibility 

c trective bead shaking, nodding, and 
, and 

d. Derective gestures and facial expression 
When the counselor, by tone of voice, vigor 
of head shaking and nodding, or by timing 
and character of facial expressions and ges- 
tures, gives the idea that he approves or 
disapproves, he is demonstrating a fact 
This is more directive than spoken re- 
assurance 

7. Fact Getting 

a. From records, and 

b. From the individual by interview question, 
and 

c. From testing. A higher degree of di- 
rective responsibility is assumed by the 
counselor when he looks for facts. Degrees 
of fact-finding activity are in the search of 
records, asking questions, and testing; 
each implying a higher degree of counselor- 
rooms in relation to the client 

8. Fact Giving (Complex). 

a. Diagnosing, analyzing, mmterpreting, syn- 
thesizing. Complex fact giving represents 
a high degree of responsibility on the part 
of the counselor. Some have suggested 
that a counselor should take responsibility. 
Others suggest that the counselor should 
use a non-directive approach in order to in- 
duce the client to accept the diagnosis. 

9. Prognosis. Prediction of results 1s 
often given following an “‘if’’ in connection 
with Degree 10. | That 1s, “If you will fol- 
low such and su¢h a program the result 1s 
likely to...," etd. The prognosis is then 
a somewhat less directive part of the di- 
rected problem solving 

10. Derected Problem Solving. A phrase in- 
dicating a program of action generally ap 
pears in the interview records, such as ‘‘Ir 
would be a good idea if you would.’ 
This is followed by a suggestion for a plan 
of action, which may involve recondition- 
ing, relaxation, etc: 

11. Tempered Command (You Should). A 
more directive technique is to use the word 
should." The counselor implies a greater 
degree of personal urgency ~ this tech- 
nique. 
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12. Command (You Must). Even more di- 
rective is the use of the word “‘must.” 
The trained counselor seldom uses this, but 
it is used in inadequate counseling situa- 
tions. It must be noted that a mere sug- 
gestion is sometimes accepted as a must by 
the client, although the word itsclt 1s not 
used 

13. Changing the Environment, When coun- 
scling through interviews fatls to achieve 
results, it is sometimes necessary to “‘oper- 
ate’’ either directively on non-~lirectively 
on the environment 

i4. Force 

a. Threat. do this or injects 
the counselor into the situation almost as 
strongly as anything he cansayordo. The 
question of whether such activity 1s coun- 
scling, 1s often answered by saying that it 
is, at least, bad counselin 

b. Physical. The final degree in the con- 
tinuum would be the of 
physical force. The impact of this ulti- 
mate degree is conditioned by the number 
of the other degrees also used 


It may appear that some of these degrees are 
misplaced even though there was a high de- 
gree of consistency in the judgment given by 
the groups participating. The reader would 
find it interesting to check his own analysis of 
the degrees in the continuum with the analy- 
sis given. Once such a continuum ts estab 
lished, it should be easier to answer questions 
of application such as Which? When? and 
How Much? Perhaps the answer will be, as 
one student expressed it, “Maybe these tech- 
niques are like hot or cold packs, to be applied 
according to the ailment.” 
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Television and Occupational Information 


LEON L. LERNER 
Counselor, Maryland State Department of Education, Baltimore 


N DEVELOPING THE techniques for presen- 
tation of occupational information, coun- 
selors have aimed at getting the youth face 
to face with jobs. Visits co employing estab- 
lishments have been used, but at best they are 
sporadic and limited in number, and scope. 
_ As a substitute for actual contact with num- 
bers of jobs, films and film strips have fairly 
wide use. It is the writer's opinion that tele- 
vision holds possibilities of effectiveness sur- 
passing any of the media heretofore used. 
Televised programs might take the following 
forms: 

1. Unrehearsed programs of people at 
work. This is entirely possible with tele- 
vision bringing to students a view of jobs 
as they are actually engaged in by workers. 
The whole gamut of the field of work is 
opened up to students who need not budge 
from their classrooms to observe many 
types of jobs. Such presentations of work- 
ers at work would be spontaneous exhibi- 

tions, unrehearsed by the participants in 
any work situations. Tool-and-die 
makers, salespersons in department stores, 
machine operators, office clerks, carpenters, 
plumbers, mechanics of various types, and 
others could be viewed in their respective 
job activities. The fact that relevision can 
magnify objects and reach places difficult 
of access would be of tremendous value in 
presenting job processes. 

2. Rehearsed programs of i at work. 
Where the occupation would be difficult to 
spontanecously—many professions 
all into this category—the programs may 
be planned beforchand is does not 
mean that al! such programs need be 
brought into the studio. More desirable 
would be the utilization of authentic back- 
grounds. Dentists at work, nurses in hos- 


pital settings, doctors and lawyers in their 
offices are examples of possibilities in this 
category 

3. Showing of occupational films. The 
showing of such films by television would 
expedite the distribution and observation 
of more occupational films than is now the 
case, and, furthermore, allow unusual films 
and hard to get films to be viewed 

4. Presentation of interviews. As an aid 
to getting facts about jobs, usual type inter- 
views with individuals and groups could be 
arranged. Such programs would be simi- 
lar co the present arrangement of interviews 
held in the schools. 


Variations and rearrangements of the above 
techniques are possible so as to meet needs of 
individual school situations. None of the 
suggestions made here are unrealistic. The 
TV networks are either thinking about such 
programs or have already given some thought 
to them. Reviewing the four possible types 
of programs in a letter to the major television 
actworks, this writer submicted these ques- 
tions to them: 


1. Do you consider such types of programs 
desirable? 

2 Do you consider such types of programs 
economically feasible at the present time? 
Is the planning and execution of such type 
programs practicable at the present time? 
Have you any such programs planned for 
in the near future? If so, approximately 
when? 


Lyman Bryson, Counselor on Public Affairs 
for the Columbia Broadcasting System, an- 
swered as follows always have a sched- 
ule of programs that are in various stages of 
preparation and which may be taken up from 
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time to time when spots on the schedule open 
up. In our files, we have the scripts of some 
excellent shows that we have done in this 
ficld on AM and whenever we decide to undet- 
take a job of this sort we will naturally curn 
to those scripts. The present decision, how 
ever, 1s to postpone such an undertaking and 
it is extremely unlikely chat any further con- 
sideration will be given to the subject before 


January, 1950 


“I can answer your quesuons as tollows 
(1) Programs of occupational information are 
useful providing they are very closely geared 
to local conditions. This makes a network 
program extremely dithcult. (2) No eco- 
nomic problem ts involved in doing this kind 
of program if it 1s considered usetul as a public 
service. (3) Experience on AM broadcasting 
shows that programs of this kind can be done, 
although, naturally, both expense and engi- 
neering problems would be greater on tele 
vision. (4) This problem ts answered in my 
first paragraph 

Davidson Taylor, Vice-President and Di- 
rector of Public Affairs for CBS, writes 
“The materials you propose for use in connec- 
tion with your particular problem are of a 
sort which we do use from time to time, and 
plan to use in certain programs we are doing 
in the furure ( onsequently ~~ - do consider 
such types of programs in substance desirable 
Whether they are cconomically feasible de- 
pends upon how well they are done and how 
ambitious the production is, and also on 
whether there ts a possibility of attracting a 
sponsor. The planning and execution of pro- 
grams like these ts practicable, and we are 
working on a show of this kind.’ 

Jane Raycl, Assistant to the Director of 
Programming for the Dumont Television 
Network, points to a program already tele- 
vised as an example of what can be done in the 
field of occupational information, namely, 
Operation Success: “This program was> pro- 
duced in cooperation with the United States 
Veterans Administration and had a successful 
run of some 26 weeks , 

“We consider Operation Success to be desir- 
able from every point of view. Econom- 
cally, it was acceptable because it created a 
tremendous amount of good will among po- 
tential sponsors. It acquired a much larger 
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viewing audience than aumerous other sus- 
taining shows which carried larger budgets. 
The demonstration of a partially disabled 
veteran's occupational skill had a very hu- 
man appeal, and we are proud to state that 
every veteran who appeared on the show 
found employment in his chosen field. As 
the representative of thousands of other 
trained veterans, he was also responsible for 
the placing of many of his fellows 

This leaves only one of your questions un- 
answered, the one about the practicality of 
planning and executing such a program at the 
present ume. This fall (1949) should be an 
excellent time to present such a program.”’ 
From the National Broadcasting Company, 


Jane Tiffany Wagner, Director of Education, 


indicated in answer to the questions that a 
program was being considered, to begin 
sometime in the fall of 1949 to be entitled, 
‘That's My Business.” It was co have been 
produced in cooperation with various trade 
associations and business associations. 

It is apparent from these replies that per- 
sonnel on the staffs of the television networks 
are aware of the need for the spread of occu- 
pational information and are doing something 
about it. To what degree these types of pro- 
grams will be extended, or expanded, remains 
to be seen. 

Some educators caution that television may 
not play too significant a role as an aid tp edu- 
cauon. Philip Lewis comments upon this: 
“Video faces the same danger that has re- 
duced radio's educational ethciency: that the 
best thinking and the greatest financial assist- 
ance will be aimed at developing the medium | 
tor its entertainment possibilities, with al- 
most total disregard of its intellectual and 
culeural values.""' Mr. Lewis goes on to sug- 
gest steps chat can be taken by educators to 
help the cause of television in education. 

Educators can certainly do much at present 
on the local level to obtain television facili- 
tres for educational purposes. Various uni- 
versitics—Northwestern, American, Syra- 
cuse—and various public school systems, in 
Chicago, Detroit, Los Angeles, Philadelphia, 
and New York, have been experimenting with 


P. Lewis, Future of Television in Educatioa,” 
The Phi Delta Kappan, XXX (December, 194), 157. 
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video. Every television station is committed 
to allot free time in the public service, and 
educators ought not to miss the opportunity 
to utilize such time. The presentation of 
occupational information ought to fit into 
such planning 

Certainly, televised occupational intor- 
mation, if successfully produced, holds much 
promise for creating interest in the study of 
occupations among parents, with resultant 
increased understanding by parents of the 
occupational problems facing their children 
Cooperation between parents and school au- 
thoritics in aiding the youth to make voca- 
tional choices would be more practicable and 
more likely 

Such programs, extended on a large scale, 
would tend to open a field too often neg- 
lected, namely, the redirection and reorien- 
tation of adults who are maladjusted voca- 
tionally. TV programs on the subject could 
be of immense value 

The imparting of occupational information 
could become easier than it is at present 
None of the ideas suggested here would do 
away with current procedures such as discus- 
sions in class, or the integration of occupa- 
tional information into subject courses. 
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Indeed, television would facilitate the pres- 
entation and assimilation of such material 
Lewis points out that “Initial resules from 
tests given indicate that retentivity is high in 
cases of instruction given over tclevision." 
On the subject of retention, Martha A. Gable 
remarks that, “Advertisers have already 
learned from careful surveys that the reten- 
tion of the name of the advertised product 
among listeners varics from 10 per cent to 38 
per cent for radio, and pumps to between 85 
per cent and 95 per cent for television *** 
There is no doubt that technical improve 
ments will come quickly in the field of tele- 
vision. Some estimates are that a coast-to- 
coast hook-up will take place within the next 
Three-dimensional picturization 
The relaying of color 


two years 
is being worked on 
television has been accomplished 

Such increased improvements will bring 
further challenges to educators to do some- 
thing about using this new, powerful medium 
for making the vocational chotces of young 
people and adults more realrstic 


Lews, op. 199. 
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HE AUTHOR ENTERED a vocational guid- 
gent agency 15 years ago after spending 
some years in the field of industrial psychol- 
ogy. During those years I had had a lab- 
oratory in which tests were devised and 
standardized for specific occupations: mo- 
torman, bus driver, station operator, meter 
reader, clerk, stenographer, and many others; 
Validation of these tests against objective 
criteria was the chief problem. It took five 
years to work out a good criterion against 
which to check the Motorman Selection 
Tests, and involved the training of plattorm 
instructors in rating scales which were ob- 
jective and produced reliability correlations 
of over 95. Eventually a valid, reliable test 
was arrived at, resulting in the elimination 
through selection of a large majority ut 
accident-prone operators 

The problem in vocational guidance ts 
exactly the obverse to that faced in industrial 
psychology. In industry there ts a specific 
test for a specific job standardized in a con- 
crete situation, The problem was to select 
from a group of applicants those best suited 
for the job 
an individual, and a large number of occupa 
tions. The problem ts to find one occupation 
in which the individual has maximal ‘pros- 
pects for success and satisfaction 

What tools did the earlier vocational psy- 
Intelligence tests, a few 


In vocational guidance there ts 


chologists possess? 
mechanical aptitude tests, imterest inven- 
tories, some measures of educational achieve- 
ment. But when one looked into the rela- 


tionship of these tests to actual occupations, 
the statistical validity and reliability were 
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based upon the norma! curve of distribution. 
For the most part scores were unrelated to 
success in any Occupation as measured by any 
adequate objective criterion. We used the 
Army standardizations produced during 
World War I, and later some standards 
developed by the Bureau of Occupational 
Analysis where an attempt was made to 
standardize tests in industry so that they 
could be used by the United States Employ- 
ment Service. Profiles of test scores were 
drawn and the reports of the psychologist 
were based largely on scores and their alleged 
relation to occupational levels. 

As we matured in our professional con- 
cepts, we began to be concerned about the 
qualitative analysis of test performance 
Descriptions of the applicant in action became 
more frequent in our reports. The problem 
was not only whar did the applicanc do, but 
how did he do it. To quote from a manual 
prepared by Hedda Bolger for the Jewish 
Occupational Council: 


The first step in the interpretation then con- 
sists in exhausting the diagnostic content of all 
quantitative test findings. The next step is the 
projection of these quantitative findings into 
the background of all qualitative observations 
made in the test situation. A low quantitative 
score evaluated against a background of slow, 
systematic, analytic, and careful performance 
obviously has a different valence than the same 
score against a background of disorganized, un 
even, careless, hit and miss approach 


It was inevitable that description which 
answered the question bow should pave the 
way for emergence of the next logical ques- 
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tion, why. Can vocational guidance be carried 
on without taking into account the total 
personality? Personality inventories pointed 
to inner drives and blockings. The impact 
of the total personality on test scores, interest 
inventories, and profile patterns broke 
through the narrow confines of pure psycho- 
metrics and demanded clinical evaluation 

Questions then arose: Why do we find 
contradictions between expressed interests 
and those which appear high on the interest 
profile? Why are there discrepancies be- 
tween a high LQ. and a history of poor per- 
formance in schools? Why do we sometimes 
find divergence on two intelligence tests 
administered a few days apart—the A.C.E. 
and the Ohio, for example, or two Henmon- 
Nelson tests—discrepancies which are too 
great to be accounted for by reliability or 
validity coefficients? 

A young man comes to us in the sophomore 
year of high school to plan his pre-college 
courses: We find an 1.Q. of 109, and deduce 
that he is not college material. Hts perform- 
ance in high school seems to be consonant 
with his 1.Q. Our objective might seem to be 


to help him face his limitations and plan a 
training program more nearly in line with his 


abilities. He returns at the close of his 
senior year still intent on going to college 
and this time che 1.Q. is 118 and his school 
work has vastly improved. What happened? 
Was the test faulty, since there is always a 
margin of error? Or has he worked through 
conflicts which were impinging upon the free 
use of his intellect? Had we inquired “‘W dy 
an LQ. of 109?" two years previously, we 
might have recognized that what we were 
dealing with was a minimum 1.Q. hampered 
and restricted by conflicts which were the 
reason for his coming for guidance, bute which 
we had not detected because our attitude had 
been psychometric rather than clinical. The 
fluctuation of the 1.Q. is no longer in ques- 
tion, It is a fact. 
tests throw light from various angles. Many 
individuals work well under time pressure, 
and it doesn’t make much difference which 
test we give them. Others more insecure, 
are frustrated by the stop watch, and the 
resulting performance is only the seeping 
through of whatever thinking can be freed 
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trom che fear of this pressure. There are the 
verbalists who show up well in most of the 
standard group tests; the slow readers whose 
scores do not reflect the depth of their think- 
ing; the slow and cautious who rarely finish 
atest; and the testwise who know that they 
should not waste time on difficult questions 
but rush through to the end. Can these 
1.Q.'s be compared in purely quantitative 
terms? 

Let us consider another instrument used in 
vocational guidance—the Interest inventory 
A college sophomore taking an engineering 
course is having dithculty. The Kuder shows 
high interest in Literary, Artistic, and 
Musical fields, but only an average degree 
of interest in Mathematics and Mechanics 
His A.C_E. ts high in both quantitative think- 
ing and verbal thinking. Why did he choose 
engineering? And now that he is failing in 
his courses, why does he persist in wanting 
to know what field of engenerring would be 
best, and accribute his failure merely to lack 
of specific orientation in his chosen field? 
Is this perhaps an insecure person reaching out 
to the security of mathematics and electron- 
ics, grasping at the concrete for support? 
Is he afraid of the field of aesthetics even 
though he may have talent and ability in the 
field of art? Does he have a large feminine 
component in his personality which he ts 
trying to repress and is using engineering to 
assert his masculinity? If we assume chat 
one’s vocation should satisfy his inner needs, 
how can we orient a person to a future with- 
out knowing his fundamental needs? 

We may find a flat profile on the Minnesota 
Multiphasic Personality Test which reflects 
none of the instability and insecurity we noted 
during the interview. We check over the 
individual items and find many evidences of 
lack of self-confidence, fears, family trouble 
But they have not been patterned out 
Can we trust the profile or must we go further 
and use the Rorschach or other suitable in- 
struments? 

Suppose we look at the problem from a 
simple arithmetical point of view. The day 
is divided roughly into three eight-hour 
periods: cight hours for work, cight hours 
for sleep, and cight hours for recreation, 
avocation, or frustration. We are concerned 
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with the eight hours spent in an occupation. 
But here we must leave mathematics. For 
while we are concerned with only a third of 
the day, it is the same person who ts adjusting 
throughout the entire 24 hours. We are not 
concerned with a third of the person, but 
with the totality. For to his cight hours of 
work be brings the same fears, conflicts, and 
frustrations which interfere with his sleep 
and dominate his letsure. 

The adjustment of a person during his 
cight working hours may depend on the 
satisfactions he can get during the other 
eight hours. Often the job must be consid- 
ered merely as a means to an end, and com- 
plete satisfaction in it cannot be obtained. 
Outside activines will need to supplement 
it in order to obtain complete satisfaction of 
needs and attainment of emotional security. 

Now that we have explored the personality, 
measured the abilities, taken cognizance of 
the limitations, examined the interests, and 
uncovered the inner needs, what is the next 
contribution that modern clinical psychology 
makes to vocational guidance? Unfortu- 
nately we cannot use the machine developed 
many years ago by Clark Hull, in which we 


‘ place various scores, turn the crank, and 


through a process of multiple correlations 
afrive at the ‘‘perfect’’ occupation. Scores 
are only part of the story. We have scen that 
they are not constant but change with the 
development of the individual. Vocational 
planning 1s a process of growth. Acceptance 
of limitations does not follow immediately 
upon test interpretation. Exploring a field 
and projecting oneself into it is a learning 
process. The goal of vocational guidance 
should not be co give a specific answer to a 
groping client. Our goal is rather to train 
the individual in self-evaluation and in realis- 
tically relating himself to the economic world 
Vocational guidance is a learning process 
The client learns to approach his problems 
through the understanding of himself. Itisa 
process of integration and drawing together 
of the several aspects of the personality into 
a related pattern directed to a goal in line 
with this pattern. It ts learning how to ask 
questions of the counselor and of himself. 
“Any attempt,’ says Wendell Johnson in his 


People im Quandarses, vo te-educate an indi- 
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vidual that does not leave him with effective 
techniques of inquiry cannot be trusted to re- 


sult in substantial and lasting benefits. 

But, it may be objected, this is therapy, the 
bogey word which vocational guidance agen- 
cies dare only whisper. Vocational guidance 
has always had therapeutic value. When a 
person comes bewildered and confused, and 
through che use of tests and counseling is 
directed toward an occupation which seems to 
remove the confusion and give him a feeling 
of security, is this not therapy? When a 
schizoid personality is referred by a psychi- 
atrist with the recommendation that the pa- 
tient needs to objectify his interests through 
means of an Occupation, is this not therapy? 

The question is no longer, “Should we do 
therapy?’* but far should we 
an increasing number of cases, vocational guid- 
ance 15 the only acceptable straw at which a dis- 
turbed client can grasp. Afraid to seck a psy- 
chiatrist or even a social agency because such 
an action would involve an admission that 
something was seriously wrong, and unable to 
face the real causes of the disturbance, clients 
will rationalize that if only they could find 
the right job, everything would straighten 
out. Many will accept the services of a 
stigma-free agency for vocational guidance, 
who would never get to a social agency or a 
mental hygiene clinic. The preparation of 
such a client for the acceptance of help from a 
social work agency or a psychiatrist must 
also be a therapeutic process. Sometimes it 
is necessagy for the counselor to lend a recep- 
tive car to the problem uppermost in the, 
client's mind until he finds release and recog-| 
nizes that his basic need ts not for vocational 
guidance but for emotional adjustment. The 
vocational guidance agency serves as a bridge 
to bring the disturbed client into contact 
with agencies whose function is intensive 
therapy. Often considerable therapy is nec- 
essary before such a transfer can be made. 
In such cases, the well-trained vocational 
counselor will strive to induce the client to 
accept early referral. 

In this discussion which has been confined 
to the application of methods of clinical psy- 
chology in vocational guidance, we hope we 
have not implied that every vocational coun- 
sclor can sately use the procedures of clinical 
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psychology. Probably a relatively small 
number of practitioners are trained in both 
clinical psychology and in vocational guid- 
ance techniques. Vocational counselors who 
lack the first-named techniques must rely 
on the services of a clinical psychologist who 
will make the necessary examinations, give 
the approved therapy and prepare the client 
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for the ministrations which the vocational 
counselor will render. 

The vocational counselor holds an analo- 
gous relation to physicians, psychiatrists, and 
social workers. Each member of the team 
makes his unique contribution to the develop- 
ment of the client who is facing a vocational 
problem. 
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Relationships Among Selected Personality and 
Interest Inventories’ 


WILLIAM C. COTTLE 


Associate Professor of Education, University of Kansas, Lawrence 


purvose of this paper ts co consider the 
relationships found to exist among the 34 
subtests comprising the Minnesota Multi- 
phasic Personality Inventory (Booklet Form), 
the Strong Vocational Interest Blank for Men 
(six group and three non-occupational keys), 
the Kuder Preference Record (Form B), and 
the Bell Adjustment Inventory (Student 
Form). 

These relationships are expressed in a corre- 
lation matrix of product moment correlation 
coefhicients shown in Taste I. They repre- 
sent intercorrelations of the scores of 400 
adult males on the $61 combinations of the 34 
scales. The frequency distribution of these 
correlation coefficients was tested for sym- 
metry and kurtosis by means of Fisher's g, 
Asymmetry and a platy- 
kurtic distribution were found. Magnitude 
of these $61 correlation coefficients was tested 
by Wallace and Snedecor’s table of correla- 
tion coefficients and ¢ ratios significant at the 
five per cent and one per cent levels of conti- 
dence. The table of correlation coefficients 
shows 285 significant beyond the one per cent 
level and 44 significant between one and five 
per cent levels with 399 degrees of freedom. 
This gives a Chi-square significant beyond the 
one per cent level. That is, 58.6 per cent of 
the $61 coefficients show significant relation- 
ships. 

These adult males were veterans of World 
War II who expressed an interest in training 
or placement in occupations on the profes- 


iven before Division 17 of the American 
Assxiation meeting at Denver, Colorado 


sional Ievel.? They were tested ac the Syra- 
cuse University Psychological Services Cen- 
ter. They would appear to be a fairly normal 
sample of adult college males in the imme- 
diate post-war period. This sample exhibits 
the following characteristics: 


1. Age range, 18 to 48, with a mean age of 23.8 
years. 
School grade completed at time of testing 
ranged from grade 8 to 18, with the median 
and mean grade completed being 12.9. 
For. the 388 cases tested with the Higher 
Form of the Otis Sclf-Administering Test 
of Mental Ability the range of I.Q. was from 
80 t0.135. The median I.Q. was 118 and the 
mean 1.Q. was 115.5 
Counselors recommended training at the 
professional level for 237 (59 per cent); 
training at the semi-professional and man- 
agerial level for 131 (33 per cent); and the 
remaining 32 (8 per cent) were recommended 
for training at lower occupational levels. 
When released from service 260 (66 per cent) 
of these veterans were judged physically and 
mentally fic. Of che 140 cases (34 per cent) 
with a disability racing, only 29 (7 per cent) 
had been diagnosed as neuropsychiatric by 
an armed services rating board 


More than 75 per cent of the coefficients se- 
cured from intercorrelation of the scales of 
cach instrument, from intercorrelation of the 
two personality inventories, and from inter- 
correlation of the two interest inventories 
were significant at or beyond the one per cent 


*W. C. Cortle, A Factorial Study of the Multipbasic, 
Strome, Kader amd Bell Inventories Using Popnlation of 
Adelt Males. An unpublished doctoral dissertation on 
hile at Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York. 
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level. Conversely, only 25 per cent of the 
coefficients secured trom: intercorrelations of 
the personality and interest inventories were 
significant at or beyond the one per cent level. 
In other words, this table of intercorrelations 
shows a marked trend toward significant rela- 
tionships except when personality inventories 
and interest inventories are compared. The 
highest degree of relationship indicated be- 
tween the personality and interest inventories 
was a correlation of —0.41 between the MF 
scale of the MMPI and the M/F scale of the 
Strong. The M/F scale of the MMPI and 
the social key of the Bell show consistently 
significant correlations with the scales of the 
Strong and Kuder, contributing 26 of the 90 
correlation coctficients significant beyond the 
five per cent level. 

The size of the correlation coethicients repre- 
senting the intercorrelation of the scales of 
each inventory, the intercorrelation of the 
personality inventorics, and the intercorre- 
lation of the interest inventories, tends to be 
appreciably larger than those secured from 
intercorrelation of personality and interest 
inventorics. The range of the former is from 
—0.75 to +0.85 with the mean at 0.29, dis- 
regarding sign. The range of the coefficients 
secured from intercorrelation of personality 
and interest inventories is from —0.41 to 
+0.35 with the mean at 0.08, disregarding 
sign. 

The foregoing material indicates that there 
is much less overlap between personality and 
interest inventorics than between any other 
combinations of these four instruments 
They seem to be measuring diverse aspects of 
personality. This supports the use of both 
types of instrument in a psychometric battery. 

One might note also that the intercorre- 
lations of the scales of each personality inven- 
tory are relatively high and positive, while 
those of cach interest inventory are relatively 
high and both negative and positive. This 
would seem to indicate that the interest in- 
ventories offer greater possibility for differen- 
tial diagnosis because they represent dichot- 
omies of interest. It supports the contention 
that both acceptance and rejection are impor- 
tant in interest measurement. This same 
situation exists between the two personality 
inventories and between the two interest in- 
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venctories. Thus there is more general over- 
lap, or less discrimination, in the various 
scales of the two personality inventories 
For example, the highest correlation of the 
MMPI hypochondriasis scale is with the Bell 
Health key (0.62) and that of the MMPI 
hysteria scale is with the Bell Health key 
(0.40). The Bell Emotional key correlates 
0.78 with the MMPI psychasthenia key and 
0.66 with the MMPI schizophrenia key 

The overlap of the interest inventories tends 
to be more specific. That is, the keys which 
one would expect to be related produce rela- 
tively high correlation coetlicients. For ex- 
ample, Strong Group I correlates —0.64 with 
the Kuder persuasive key; Strong Group I 
correlates 0.67 with the Kuder scicatilic key; 
Strong Group VIII correlates 0.60 with Kuder 
clerical and 0.50 with Kuder computational; 
Strong Group IX correlates —0.75 with the 
Kuder scientific key and 0.70 with the Kuder 
persuasive key; Sctrong Group X correlates 
0.63 with the Kuder mechanical key and 
~0.52 with the Kuder M-F key; the Interest 
Maturity scale of the Strong correlates 
—0.44 with the Kuder mechanical key; the 
Occupational Level scale of the Strong corre- 
lates —0.39 with the Kuder mechanical key; 
and the masculinity-femininity scale of the 
Strong correlates 0.68 with the Kuder me- 
chanical key and 0.63 with the Kuder M-I 
key. 

Let us consider the intercorrelations among 
the scales of each instrument. Here again we 
find chat there is much more general overlap 
in a positive direction in the case of the MM 
PI and of the Bell. The overlap among the 
Strong scales and among the scales of the 
Kuder is more specific and possibly morc 
meaningful 

The nature of the intercorrelations among 
the scales of cach instrument is such that we 
might conclude that the interest inventories 
measure more factors than the personality in- 
ventories.* In the case of the MMPI these 
intercorrelations range from —0.32 to +0.84 
with a mean coefhicient of 0.31, disregarding 


*W.C Cortle, A Pactomal Seudy of the Multiphasic, 
Strong, Kuder and Bell loventories Using a Population ot 
Adult Males,” Prychemetrita, XV (March, 1950) 
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sign. The only significant negative relation- 
ships indicated are between the lie factor (L) 
and F, Hs, MF, Pr, Sc, and Ma; all others are 
positive in nature. Examples of the highest 
intercorrelations of cach of these scales are 
the correlation 0.63 of the validity scale (F) 
with schizophrenia and 0.55 with psychas- 
thenia; the correlation 0.59 of hypochon- 
driasis with hysteria, 0.56 with psychas- 
thenmia, and 0.51 with depression, the depres- 
sion key also correlates 0.58 with psychas- 
thenia and 0.45 with schizophrenia, the hys- 
teria scale has no high correlations except 
that of 0.59 with hypochondriasis and 0.42 
with depression, the psychopathic deviate 
scale correlates 0.45 with F, 0.50 with psy- 
chasthenia, and 0.54 with schizophrenia; 
paranoia correlates 0.42 with schizophrenia, 
psychasthenta correlates 0.84 with schizo- 
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phrenia, 0.55 with F, 0.56 with hypochon- 
driasis, 0.58 with depression, and 0.50 with 
Pd; the correlations of the schizophrenia 
scale have been mentioned previously, no- 
tably that of 0.84 with psychasthenia;* the 
highest correlation shown for hypomania 1s 
one of 0.42 with schizophrenia. 

The only relatively high intercorrelations 
among the keys of the Bell are those of the 
emotional key which correlates 0.50 to 0.57 
with the other three keys. Thus a rise in the 
emotional key is accompanied by a high score 
in one or more of the other keys. This sug- 


*The manual for the MMPI reports a correlation of 
0.84 between these two keys with a sormal population 
and one of 0.75 with an abnormal population. S. R 
Hathaway and J. McKinley, Manual for the Malti 
ec Personality Inventory, (New York: The Psycho 
ogical Corporation, 1943 
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gests pattern analysis might prove useful with 
this instrument 

The intercorrelations among the keys of 
the Strong show, contrary to those of the per- 
sonality inventories, that more cocthicients 
are negative (20) than positive (16). The 
highest coetficients for cach key are reported 
here. Those for Group I are 0.61 with Group 
I], —0.76 with Group VIII, and —0.59 with 
Group IX; for Group II a coethicient of 
—0.72 with Group IX appears. This indi- 
cates that there is a moderately high positive 
relationship between the keys dealing with 
scientific occupations and a negative relation- 
ship between keys dealing with scientific and 
business occupations. Interest maturity cor- 
relates 0.70 with Group V, 0.47 with occu- 
pational level, and —0.56 with masculinity- 
femininity 
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The intercorrelations for the Kuder Prefer- 
ence Record are relatively lower than those 
reported above because the Kuder Preference 
Record was constructed so that each scale has 
a low intercorrelation with the others 
However, one still sees relationships indi- 
cated according to the logical nature of the 
scales, and because of the method by which 
the scales were constructed, these coethicients 
may be as significant as those of the Strong 
For example, the mechanical scale corre- 
lates 0.49 with scientific, ~— 0.47 with literary, 
and 0.65 with the masculinity-femininity 
scale. The computational scale correlates 
0.53 with the clerical scale. The scientific 
scale correlates —0.44 with the persuasive 
scale. This same relationship was found on 
corresponding Strong keys. The musical scale 
correlates —0.44 with the masculinity scale 
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Summary 


Scores of 400 adult male veterans on the 
MMPI, the Strong, the Kuder, and the Bell 
were used to compute a table of intercorre- 
lations of the $61 Pearsonian coefficients 
The distribution of these coefficients differed 
significantly from chance. Slightly more 
than half of them are significant with 399 de- 
grees of freedom 


This table of intercorrelations shows a 
marked trend toward significant relationships 
except when personality inventories and inter- 
est inventories are compared. There ts much 


less overlap between personality and interest 
inventories than between any other combi- 
nations of these four instruments, supporting 
use of both types of instrument in a psycho- 
metric battery. The intercorrelations are 
relatively high, those between the personality 
inventories are positive, while those between 
the interest inventories are both negative 
and positive. Thus interest inventories offer 
greater potential for differential diagnosis. 

There is more general overlap among the 
scales of the personality inventories. The 
overlap in the interest inventories tends to be 
on specific keys logically related. 
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Vocational Rehabilitation of Neuropsychiatric Patients 


JOHN C. PHILLIPS and HUGO MELLA 


Chief, Vocational Rehabilitation and Education Section, and Manager, Veterans Administration 
Hospital, Coatesville, Peansylvania' 


N VIEW OF A GENERAL public prejudice and 

widespread misunderstanding concerning 
those who have suffered from neuropsychi- 
atric disorders, it is not surprising that a man 
leaving the hospital frequently finds voca- 
tional adjustment difficule to achieve. He 
needs help of a specialized type. At the 
Coatesville VA hospital an éffort is made to 
give the patient the best possible chance to 
return to a suitable working situation. This 
help is offered by a team consisting of the 
psychiatrist, psychiatric social worker, and 
the vocational adviser. The staff unit 
through which the vocational adviser works 
is the Vocational Rehabilitation and Educa- 
tion Section established in December, 1947. 

A patient reaches some degree of under- 
standing of himself through the therapy of 
the psychiatrist. The social worker aids 
the family of the patient to gain some under- 
standing of his condition and of the adjust- 
ments which may need to be made upon his 
return home. But an equally important 
areca of understanding must also be developed 
—that of understanding and acceptance on the 
part of the past or possible future employer. 


Procedure Followed 


When the physician tn charge has deter- 
mined that a patient is ready for vocational 
advisement, the patient ig referred to the 
Vocational Rehabilitation and Education 
Section. The psychiatrist evaluates the pa- 

' Though sponsored by the Veterans Administration 
and published with the approval of the Chief Medical 
Director, the scatements and one: pee by 
the authors are a result of their own study and do noe 


necessarily reflect the opinion or policy of the Veterans 
Administration. 


tient through his mental examinations, and 
by means of his therapy cvaluates the pos- 
sibilities of response to the use of the Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation and Education Section 
The therapist is constantly aware of the need 
for over-all rehabilitation of the patient and 
of the patient's need for assistance in re-es- 
tablishing himself in a vocation which will 
be satisfying to him and which will contrib- 
ute most to maintaining his emotional 
health. Through repeated conferences with 
the members of the Vocauonal Rehabilita- 
tion and Education Section, the psychiatrist 
advises and alerts the vocational adviser as to 
the patient's progress, and discusses with him 
the most suitable level of employment, con- 
sidering factors such as emotional stability, 
capacity for handling responsibility, ete. 
Members of the Vocational Rehabilitation 
and Education Section in turn consult fre- 
quently with the psychiatrist to ascertain the 
exact mental condition of the patient in order 
to know when to take the necessary steps in 
the advisement and placing of the patient in 
training or ona job 

By the time the patient ts ready to partici- 
pate in the program planned by the Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation and Education Section, 
he has gained insight into his mental illness 
through the psychiatric therapy and is ready 
to face reality and to consider his capabilities 
for adjustment outside of the hospital 

Upon referral, the Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion and Education Section conducts a pre- 
liminary interview to determine whether the 
paticat has had training and experience in 
any suitable occupation. A complete social, 
educational, and vocational history must be 
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obtained. This is done through interviews 
with the patient, and by examining material 
gathered in the clinical record and reports 
of the social service worker. A number of 
interviews are usually needed to establish 
rapport with the patient, as well as to gather 
and confirm the background material. _[f it is 
necessary to obtain further information or if 
confirmation is essential, letters are sent to 
schools, former employers, and similar 
sources. 

On basis of the material gathered, the voca- 
tional adviser chooses a battery of psycho- 
logical tests which are designed to yield 
further clues to the possible fields of occu- 
pation which may be suitable for the patient. 
No routine standard battery ts administered 
to everyone, but rather a careful selection of 
tests is made, cach intended to check some 
area of the man’s intelligence, aptitudes, and 
achievement. ‘Testing done by the clinical 
psychologists also provides information con- 
cerning the patient's personality. 

When the tests have been completed and 
interpretations made they are coordinated 
with the background material, and fields of 


occupations suitable to the abilities and the 


disabilities of the patient are listed. Againa 
series of interviews ts held with the patient. 
Tentative occupations are chosen to be 
checked with the medical staff from the view- 
point of feasibility with reference to the 
patient's personality and/or his disabilities. 
Eventually the patient makes a choice or 
choices in which the vocational adviser and 
physician concur. However, were the proc- 
ess to stop here the job of rehabilitation 
would be incomplete, and frequently would 
result in failure of the patient to make a 
satisfactory adjustment upon his return home 

As the patient makes his choices of possible 
future occupations, thought is given to the 
means available for reaching the goa! being 
set. He may need training in a school, in 
which case he is helped to choose and enroll 
in one that is likely to suit his needs. He 
may need on-the-job training. If so, various 
organizations of the Federal and State govern- 
ments are called upon to assist in placing him 
in a job which offers such training. Possibly 
straight job placement, either in a job such as 
his previous experience has encompassed, 
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or in a new job utilizing this experience is 
decided upon. Again, it may be desirable 
for him to return to the employment held 
just before entering the hospital. If so, the 
employer is consulted to ascertain the pos- 
sibility of the patient being re-employed, in 
the same job or in a more suitable one 

This vocational planning of the patient, 
and his participation in that planning before 
he leaves the hospital is a fundamental way 
of testing on a realistic basis the patient's 
readiness to return to his community. The 
hospital social worker has responsibility for 
preparation of the patient and his family after 
the medical staff has indicated that a trial 
visit is impending. During the time a pa- 
tient has been in the hospital the social 
worker will have developed a great deal of 
funded knowledge about the social and eco- 
nomic mileu from which the patient has 
come. This knowledge will be realistically 
equated with the patient's vocational plan- 
ning. Concurrently, therefore, with this 
planning the social worker will be consult- 
ing with the patient and his family concern- 
ing their prospective adjustment to one an- 
other, evaluating the assets and liabilities, 
and preparing them for the physician's 
recommendations concerning medical fol- 
low-up cate—considerations which will 
markedly affect the patient's vocational ad- 
justment. 

As a patient leaves the hospital, the social 
worker notifies the Regional Office Social 
Service Section of jurisdiction in order that 
the Section may assume supervision of the 
trial visit. In the Regional Office the Social 
Service Section works in direct cooperation 
with the Special Rehabilition Unit and the 
two units collaborate in furthering the 
patient's successful social and vocational 
adjustment. 


Eolightening Employers 


Mention has been made of the need to in- 
form employers that they can find good em- 
ployees among the patients ready to leave the 
hospital. It is felt that if the patient has 
been through the processing outlined above, 
and is recommended by the psychiatrist and 
vocational adviser for employment, he is a 
better risk than the man who waiks off the 
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street intp the employment office seeking a 
job. Cértainly, far more is known of his 
background, abilities, disabilities, and per- 
sonality variants than any employer can 
hope to discover even though his personnel 
department ts cthicient in employee selection. 

A monthly series of rehabilitation seminars 
are being held to which business and indus- 
trial men are invited. The semor officers 
of the companies are invited since they, in the 
long run, determine employment policies for 
their organizations. It has been found that 
these offjcials frequently request invitations 
for others yn the lower echelons of the com- 
pany why they think will profit through at- 
tendancel at the seminar. The number at- 
tending Js limited to ten or less in order to 
allow the maximum amount of personal at- 
tention to be given all questions which might 
arise. Informality is the keynote 

The day starts with a greeting and welcome 
from the hospital Manager. At this time 
orientation concerning the nature of his 
hospital 1s given. The Chief of the Neuro- 
psychiatric Service and the Chief of the Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation and Education Section 


lead the first part of a tour of the medical 
and rehabilitation facilities. 

Ata noon luncheon the group have a chance 
for social contacts with each other and with 


the staff. After lunch the Professional $erv- 
ices Chief leads the group in a discussion of 
the possibilities of vocational rehabilitation 
of veterans with neuropsychiatric disorders 
Two typical cases are presented with the 
physician-in-charge and the vocational ad- 
viser giving a brief history on cach one. 
The patients participate in a question-and- 
answer session concerning vocational needs 
and desires. This feature has proved to be a 
highlight of the program. Patients who at- 
tend this meeting have reported that they 
received much help 

The day's program includes a tour through 
the manual therapy shops, and through some 
of the wards 

The program comes to a close at a final 
meeting with the Manager, who answers any 
further questions concerning the hospital and 
briefly re-emphasizes the purpose of the con- 
terence 

Responses on the part of guests have been 
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most gratifying. Undoubtedly, patients who 
once were unable to gain acceptance in indus- 
try and business because of the nature of the 
disability involved will gradually find that 
they can re-enter the vocational world with- 
out stigma. Already a number of former pa- 
tients have been employed by companies 
whose representatives have attended one of 
the seminars. 


An Illustrative Case 


The history of a case illustrates the team- 
work necessary to bring about the rehabilita- 
tion of a patient. Upon admission, Mr. A 
was diagnosed as Schizophrenic reaction, 
paranoid type, characterized by ideas of 
reference. The patient was 26 years old, 
married, with no children. He had 
30 months in military service, of which 14 
ovcrscas and six were in fairly continu 
ous combat. He finally was hospitalized 
overseas for a hernia repair, and then was 
transferred to a neuropsychiatric ward be- 
cause of paranoid ideas of reference, homo 
sexual in nature. Following treatment he 
was given a medical discharge 

Mr. A was idle for six months after dis 
charge from service, during which time he 
married. He attended one year of school 
where he studied accounting, then became a 
junior accountant for a large firm. He again 
began to “hear the guys talking” about him, 
and making unpleasant remarks about him. 
He became so upset that he resigned his posi- 
tion and received out-patient treatment for 
three months before coming into the hos- 
pital. At chis time he could no longer adjust 
to the community nor could he hold a job 
A full course of insulin shock treatment was 
administered, and individual and group 
psychotherapy was undergone. Much im- 
provement resulted 

Upon referral by the psychiatrist in charge 
of the case Mr. A was interviewed and given 
vocational advisement by the Vocational 
Rehabilitation and Education Section. At 
this tame he was worried about his vocational 
future and over his past inability to make a 
successful adjustment. It was determined, 
in cooperation with the psychiatrist and the 
patient, that he would have good chances of 
success in a field utilizing his previous train- 
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ing, but preferably not in an office where 
everyday contact with the same individuals 
would be necessary. By changing the scene 
of his daily work frequently it was felt that 
there would be less chance that he would 
again build up ideas that a group of co- 
workers were discussing and maligning him. 
The Special Rehabilitation Unit in the ap- 
propriate Regional Office was consulted, 
and a training opportunity as a traveling 
salesman was found. Meanwhile the Social 
Service worker had been in close touch with 
the wife, and had enabled her to understand 
the problems involved. When the planning 
was completed, Mr. A returned home. At 
this time, 12 months later, he has been mak- 
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ing a successful adjustment and writes that 
he is very pleased with his job and his living 
conditions. 


Summary 


Much can be done to further the vocational 
rehabilitation of the neuropsychiatric patient 
through (a) close teamwork on the part of 
the hospital staff, coordinating all the ancil- 
lary services available toward the goal of 
total rehabilitation of the individual, (b) 
bringing representatives of business and in-. 
dustry into the hospital as a means of arous- 
ing interest in and an understanding of the 
vocational problems of the former patient. 


PHILLIPS has been Chief, Vocational Rehabilitation and 


Education Section, Veterans Administration Hospital, Coatesville, Penn- 


sylvania, since December, 1947. 


Previously be was special adviser for the 


hard-of-hearing, deafened and/or speech defective veterans of the Phila- 
delphia regional office of the Veterans Administration. HUGO MELLA, |8 
M.D., ts Manager of the Coatesville VA Hospital. He is a Fellow of 
the American Psychiatric Association, the American College of Physicians, 
American Academy of Neurology, and the American Medical Assoctation 

He holds membership in numerous other medical societie: la 
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Editorial Comment 


Cheering Facts for Women 


ia LITERATURE DEALING with woman's 
place in occupations has been greatly en- 
riched during the past two years by a number 
of documents that have been issued by the 
Women’s Bureau of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

Bulletin Number 218, *“Women's Occupa- 
tions through Seven Decades’’ (Government 
Printing Office, 1947, $.45) contains materials 
that should actually be memorized by all vo- 
cational counselors, for it answers so many 
questions encountered in everyday counseling. 
Take, for example, the question many girls 
ask: “What can a girl do other than teach 
school or pound a typewriter?’’ The Bulletin 
gives this answer: The Census Report of 1940 
listed 451 occupations and occupational 
groups. Women are employed in all of these 
occupations except three—locomotive engi- 
neers, locomotive firemen, and firemen in fire 
departments. 

Further evidence regarding the widened 
opportunities for women is furnished by the 
detailed study of trends over 40 years. The 
per cent of workers who were women in 1870 
was 14.8; in 1940 it was 24.4. The per cent 
of all females in the population who were 
gainfully employed in 1870 was 9.7, while by 
1940 it had increased to 19.8. 

Of the women workers in 1910, 71.8 per 
cent were manual workers and 28.2 per cent 
non-manual workers, but by 1940 the ratios 
stood 54.5 to 45.5. 

The increasing spread of women among the 
occupations is further indicated by a study of 
10 leading occupations. In 1870 the per cent 
of the working women who were found in 
these 10 occupations was 88.0; in 1940, how- 
ever, the number had shrunk to §3.5, indicat- 
ing that women had broadened their scope. 


The report devotes 130 pages co figures 
showing the numbers of women over the years 
who worked in specific occupations such as 
telephone operators, attendants in physicians’ 
and dentists’ offices, real estate selling, etc. 
For example, in 1920 only one woman veteri- 
narian was reported in the census, but in 1940 
there were 99 women listed (in a total of 
10,957). 

The picture of women's occupational prog- 
ress is sharpened by means of figures showing 
the numbers in various age groups, number 
of married women, etc. 

While Bulletin No. 218 is devoted chiefly to 
the long view, Bulletin No. 225, *‘Handbook 
of Facts on Women Workers" published in 
1948 (Government Printing Office, $.25), sur- 
veys the present scene, using figures compiled 
as recently as 1947. It too gives details such 
as status of women in manufacture of apparel, 
tobacco, chemicals, etc.; earnings in various 
occupational groups; industrial injuries; 
women enrolled in vocational training pro- 
grams, ct 

Both reports contain long bibliographies. 
While discussing this theme we should pause 
to express our admiration of the illumination 
given to the outlook for women in medical 
services, in science and technology in the 20- 
odd Bulletins in the “Occupational Outlook” 
series published by the Women's Bureau. 
Did you see Bulletin No. 231 on the outlook 
for women in police work? There are more 
than 1,000 women in this field—besides 2,000 
who work as deputy sheriffs or as customs or 
immigration inspectors. The number is ex- 
pected to increase 

What a thrill this picture of women's prog- 
ress in occupations would give Susan B. 
Anthony and other pioneers! The responsi- 
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bility resting on every vocational counselor is 
to digest these reports thoroughly and to have 
them at his elbow for use in the day-by-day 
counseling of the girls of today who will be 
the women workers of tomorrow. —-H.D.K. 


More on What Isn't Guidance 


Te the Editor 


8 THE comPiLER Of Offerings in Guidance Work in 

Colleges and Universities, Summer 1949,' I 

wish to endorse the theme of Dr. Myers’ article, 

“What Isn't Guidance?”’ published in December, 

1949, issuc of Occupations. Myers effectively 

called attention to the need for clarification of what 
is and what is not guidance training 

But when Myers asks ‘'Is it too much to expect 
that the U. S. Office of Education will edit more 
carefully (my italics) in the future the material 
that it publishes under the title: Offerings in Guid- 
ance in Colleges and Universitier? he asks the Office to 
play a role which it not only did not assume, but 
even sedulously avoided. The Foreword to our 
publication clearly states the Office of Educa- 
tion's position: ‘“The question as to whether all 
of the courses and workshops listed are appropriate 
guidance training may arise. The Office of Educa- 
tion has, however, left this question to the re- 
sponding institutions. It has made no effort to 
select from or edit the information supplied.” 
Myers’ question implics that the material was 
edited by stating that it should be more carefully 
edited in the future. To present the case accu- 
rately, Myers should have included our intro- 
ductory statement, along with those which he 
quoted. 

Myers could have with propricty asked, ‘“Why 
doesn't the Office of Education edit the material?" 
First of all, only the name of cach course is avail- 
able to the Office, and this is not a valid basis for 
judging its content. The truth of this was dem- 
onstrated in the study, the results of which are 
reported in Guidance Workers’ Preparation: A Direc- 
tory of the Guidance Offerings of Colleges and Universi- 
ties.? Second, there is no general agreement among 
guidance leaders on the peripheral arcas of guid- 
ance training. The issue is clear-cut as to inch- 


Clifford P. Froehlich, Offeremgs im Guidance Work in 
Colleges and Universities, Suommer, 1949. Washington, 
D. C.: Federal Sequrity Agency, 1949, p. 46. 

* Clifford P. Froehlich and Helen E. Spivey, Gasdance 
Workers’ Preparation: A Derectory of the Gusdance Offerings 
of Colleges and Universities, Washington, D. C.: Federal 
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sion or exclusion of “Principles of Guidance’’ and 
“Group Piano Demonstration Course.’ (Both 
of these are listed in the publication under discus- 
sion.) But the issue becomes less clear when 
considering ‘“Projective Methodology,’ ‘Recent 
Trends in Educational Measurement,’ or ‘‘Job 
Evaluation and Merit Rating.’ (These are listed 
by Myers as examples of courses which should nor 
have been included.) Do not some guidance work- 
efs use projective techniques in studying their 
counsclees? Is it not expected that a counselor 
will measure educational achievement? If so, 
should he not be conversant with recent trends? 
Should not a counselor be competent in the field 
of job evaluation? The issue can be resolved only 
when the guidance workers themselves reach an 
agreement on the scope of their training. In the 
meantime, the Office of Education has no warrant 
for dogmatic decisions. Its function is rather to re- 
port accurately and interpret impartially the na- 


tional scene and to supply leadership for the um 


provement of guidance services. 
“Currorp P. 
Specialist for Training Guidance Personnel, 
Occupational Information and Guidance Service, 
Division of Vocational Education, 
Office of Education, 
Federal Security Agency 


You Might Like to Read... 


‘VA Counseling and High School Coun- 
seling,"” by A. Gordon Nelson, School of 
Education, Cornell University, urges that 
VA Counseling procedures not be transferred 
indiscriminately to high schools. The au- 
thor is concerned that at the 1949 NVGA 
Convention a panel discussion on the ques- 
tion ‘Shall Public Schools Plan to Operate 
VA Guidance Centers for High School and 
Out-of-School Youth?’’ presumes such a pos- 
sibility. Appears in School and Society, De- 
cember 3, 1949. (Pp. 357-358) 


@ ‘Towards More Adequate Criteria of 
Counseling Effectiveness,’ by Clifford Froch- 
lich suggests criteria “which may be useful 
for the evaluation of four aspects considered 
indicative of the effectiveness of counseling. 
The aspects are: the counselee’s occupational 
adjustment, his persona! adjustment, his atti- 
tude toward counseling; and changes in his 
occupational or educational status.’ Educa- 
tromal and Psychologiwal Measurement, Autumn, 
1949. (Pp. 255-267) 
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@ Job Interview: 18-Year-Olds Discuss 
iques’’ records the advice offered by 
members of an unofficial job hunting clinic 
which developed when Author Shirley Ull- 
map found herself working with a large group 
of 18-year-old college students. The Clearing 
House, December, 1949. (Pp. 228-230) 


@ Focusing Attention on Older People's 
Needs"’ is written by Ruth Hill, formerly 
Director, Old Age Project, Family Service So- 
ciety of Hartford, Connecticut. Miss Hill 
describes the 18-month-old Age Project ‘‘to 
assist older people of Hartford Connie in their 
efforts to maintain normal living.”’ Voca- 
tional guidance workers will be interested in 
speculating on what changes or additions one 
of their number might have made in this pro- 
gram. Journal of Social Casework, feed mag 
1949. (Pp. 405-411) 


@ “Careers, 1950" is the subject of the 
December, 1949, International Altrwsan. The 
table of contents of this issue includes these 
articles: ““ABC’s of Selling Yourself’’; 
Physical Therapist’; a Biochemist’’; 
‘Be a Teacher’; “‘Be a Leader in Nursing"’; 
a Medical Ilustrator’’, and an In- 
terior Decorator." 


@ ‘The Role of Research in Improving Stand- 
ards for Counseling and Guidance Studies" 
offers the thesis that research techniques char- 
acteristic of personnel psychology should play 
a dominant role in umproving standards for 
counseling and guidance services. FEduca- 
tronal pa Psychological Measurement, Autumn, 
1949. (Pp. 313-319) 


@ ‘Tests Used in Recruiting and Selecting 
College Graduates,’" by John E. Steele, de- 
scribes a University of Indiana survey to de- 
termine which selection tests are most widely 
used by companies considering its graduates 
foremployment. Personnel, November, 1949 
(Pp. 200-204) 


@ “The Development of a University Coun- 
seling Service,"’ by Antone K. Romney, gives 
the early results of establishment of a counsel- 
ing service at Brigham Young University, 


Provo, Utah. School and Society, November 
19, 1949. (Pp. 330-331) 


‘Good Predictions of Scholastic Success,"’ 
by Robert M. Travers, considers the cards 
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stacked against such predictions, suggests 
that “‘it is time for many educators and psy- 
chologists to give up the idea that if only the 
right test could be found then scholastic suc- 
cess could be predicted with accuracy.” 
The Education Digest, December, 1949. (Pp 
38-39) Article originally — in the 
University of Michigan School of Education 
Bulletin, March, 1949. (Pp. 81-83) 


@ ‘Predicting Vocational Success,’* by Doro- 
thy Leggitt, declares that one of the best 
methods for training high school youngsters 
for self-appraisal is through use of a — 
scale. A sample rating scale 1s reproducec 
in the magazine. The School Review, Decem- 
ber, 1949. (Pp. 547-550) 


‘Higher Education for Veterans,’ by 
W. C. Toepelman, suggests: “‘If federal aid 
and federally sponsored fellowships and schol- 
arships come, as it secms they must, those 
who administer the new programs at the 
campus level can profit much from the expert- 
ence of veterans affairs officers who have 
made the GI Bill work without sacrificing 
control over academic policies and practices.” 
NEA Journal, December, 1949. (Pp. 672-673) 


@ ‘Business Education for American Youth" 
represents Vernal H. Carmichael’s contention 
that “‘all boys and girls who are coming u 
through the high schools of today should be 
given an opportunity to learn about business 
and how to mect the economic situations that 
continually confront them.’’ Prof. Car- 
michael suggests changes of curriculum he 
considers necessary to fit young people for 
understanding everyday business  trans- 
actions of today’s complex world. NEA 
Journal, November, 1949. (Pp. 588-589) 


@ ‘What Mental Tests Shall We Use?”’ asks 
Samuel P. Hayes in the December, 1949, 
Outlook for the Blind and The Teachers Forum. 
This is the first of a series of articles on mental 
tests suitable for use with the blind. Dr. 
Hayes finds it necessary to reject “many of 
the most popular and scientific tests,"’ recom- 
mends the Kuder Preference Record, the Dun- 
lap Academic Preference Blank, and the Ohio 
Interest Inventory. He points out that all 
of these tests may be given orally without use 
of Braille by having the subjects record their 
responses on dot sheets. 
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Who's Who—and Where 


To ove Reapmas: We are always pleased to re- 
ceive and publish items of interest to or about 
NVGA members. Please let your Journal hear 
from you—and about you.—-Eo 


Rosgat Horrockx, Editor of Occupational Ab- 
stracts and Occupational Index since the publi- 
cations were established by the National 
Occupational Conference in 1934 and 1936, 
has relinquished both posts in 
order tO give more time to other responsi- 
bilities. Sypney F. Austin is the new editor 
of both publications. The new publisher is 
Personne! Services, Inc., Main Sereet, Pea- 
pack, New Jersey. 


Joseen Srussins, of the Cincinnati Jewish 
Vocational Service, has just completed a series 
of six weekly lectures and discussions on the 
subject “Are You Satisfied with Your Job.” 
The class was sponsored by the Adult Edu- 
cation Program of the YMCA. Dr. Stubbins 
is the author of a research study entitled “The 
Relationship between Level of Vocational 
Aspiration and Certain Personal Data,"* soon 
to appear in the series, Genetic Psychological 
Monographs. 


Luster N. Recrenwarp has accepted a posi- 
tion as head counselor at the Loyola Univer- 
sity Veterans Guidance Center, New Orleans, 
Louisiana. Mr. Rectenwald has been serving 
as counselor in the Archdiocesan Veterans 
Advisement Center, New York City. 


Joun S. Caartrton bas assumed his new duties 
as State Director of Child Development and 
Guidance for Delaware. His new office is in 
Dover. Previously Mr. Charlton was Coun- 
selor Coordinator for the Nyack Public 
Schools, Nyack, New York. 


Among new members of the Commission for 
Handicapped Children appointed recently by 
Governor Adlai E. Stevenson of Illinois is 
Ropnry H. Branpon, former State Director 
of Public Welfare. He was one of the 


founders of Mooscheart, children’s home 
operated by the Loyal! Order of the Moose, 
and of Moosehaven, the home for aged and 
infirm members at Orange Park, Florida. 


A. Bram Knapp, Dean of Students, Temple 
University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, will 
act as coordinator for the annual convention 
of the Council of Guidance and Personnel 
Associations to be held in Atlantic City in 


March, 1950. 


Rosert McNavuGurton, Chief of Ad- 
visement and Guidance of Veterans in 
Indiana, has been appointed Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Education and Chairman of the Stu- 
dent Advisory Board Program, Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana. 


Norsert F. Tasery is doing graduate work 
at the University of Colorado at Boulder 
after returning from Guam. For the past 
three years he has acted variously as Voca- 
tional Director of George Washington High 
School, High School Principal, and Director 
of Education on the Pacific island. 


G. Gorpon Krinostey recently undertook 
new duties as Dean of Men at Glenville 
State College, West Virginia. He is responsi- 
ble for setting up courses in psychology and 
guidance, and is also teaching in these fields. 
Formerly he was Counselor in the Guidance 
Center at Rutgers University, New Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey. 


Hersert Ricuruanp, formerly Director, The 
Aptitude Testing Laboratories of New Eng- 
land, Stamford, Connecticut, is now Employ- 
ment Counselor of the Cleveland Jewish Voca- 
tional Service, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Francis L. Ricwarpson recently assumed 
duties as Director of Student Affairs, South- 
western State College, Weatherford, Okla- 
homa. Previously he was Director of the 
Bureau of Student Testing and Guidance at 
the University of Arkansas at Fayetteville. 


Standards for Use in Preparing and Evaluating 
Occupational Literature 


BY THE PUBLICATIONS COMMITTEE, OCCUPATIONAL 
RESEARCH DIVISION, N.V.G.A.\* 


mince 1924 a Group of members of the 

National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion (now known as the Occupational Re- 
search Division), has been concerned with 
improving the quality of books and mono- 
graphs on occupations. Early cfforts were 
made by May Rogers Lane. The results of 
her work were published in 1926 under the 
title, “The Content, Volume, and Uses of 
Occupational Studies’* [4]. A report made 
by a committee was published in 1931 under 
the title, ““The Outlines Used in Preparing 
Occupational Studies" [6]. A further report 
entitled “Content of a Good Occupational 
Monograph—The Basic Outline’’ was pub- 
lished in 1940 [7]. 

In 1938, the National Occupational Confer- 
ence subsidized three evaluations of publica- 
tions to which it had contributed financial 
support. One of these, “A Study of Tech- 
niques for Evaluating Occupational Litera- 
cure," by W. W. Charters, was presented in 
mimeographed form to the larger university 
libraries. In 1939 the Occupational Research 
Division set up criteria for judging occupa- 
tional monographs and gave them the ttle 
“Distinguishing Marks of a Good Occupa- 
tional Monograph” [2]. 


‘Committee of 1948-1990: Florence Clark, Harold 
Goldstein, Car! Heinz, Frank Fletcher, Harry D. Kitson, 
Cleo Murtland, Helen Smith, Marguerite Zapoleon, and 
Gertrude Forrester, Charman 

* Reprints of chis article are available at the National 
Vocational Guidance Association, 1424 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C., at a cost of cen cents a copy. 


The “Basic Outline’ and the “‘Distin- 
guishing Marks," reprinted separately and 
distributed by NVGA, have been widely 
used. The former has served as a guide to 
writers of books and pamphlets; the latter, 
intended to be used as a cool for evaluating 
occupational literature, has focused attention 
on standards that should be maintained 

During the past 25 years the volume of oc- 
cupational literature has increased enor- 
mously. The White House Conference, held 
in 1930, reported that in the preceding decade 
approximately 450 pamphlets on occupations 
had been issued by 47 organizations in 26 
cities and 18 states [9]. A bibliography pub- 
lished in 1936 with financial support of the 
National Occupational Conference contained 
8,000 titles. Since 1936 the Occupational 
Index has listed and annotated approximately 
8,300 publications classified as occupational 
literature. Occupational Pamphlets—An Anno- 
tated Bibliography [3] lists and describes 3,000 
pamphlets available in 1948. If it was im- 
portant to establish standards governing 
occupational books and pamphlets in 1924 
when the output totaled less than $00 the 
need is obviously much greater today. 

At a meeting celebrating the 25th anniver- 
sary of the Division of Occupational Research 
it was proposed to issue a new document that 
would combine the features of the * Basic 
Outline” and “‘Distinguishing Marks,"’ re- 
vised in the light of recent developments 
The report herewith presented represents the 
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work of the committee, supplemented by sug- 
gestions from members of the Division. 

Warning should be given that the section 
entitled “‘Contents’’ is not intended to be re- 
garded as a schedule or questionnaire co be 
used in analyzing an occupation. It is in- 
tended rather to serve as a check-list which 
one can use to insure that a given pub- 
lication contains the information deemed 
necessary. In case the compiler of a book 
or pamphlet omits any topic appropriate to 
the occupation, he should probably explain 
why it was omitted 

The items appearing under the other main 
topics of this report cover mode of presenta- 
tion, format, and reporting of methods by 
which the contents were gathered 


Contents 
1, History of the occupation 


Hl. Importance of the occupation and its rela 
tion (0 socicty 


Ill. Duties 
A. Definition of occupation 


1. As determined by an ofhcial or 
ganization such as a union, 
trade, or professional associa 
tion 

As given in the law; for cxample, 
licensing legislation for barbers, 
undertakers, and architects 

Carefully formulated definition ac 
ceptable to those in the occupa 
tron 

As defined in the Dectionary of Oc 
cupational Titles, Revised Edi- 
tion, United States Employment 
Service, Superintendent of Docu 
ments, Washington 25, D. C., 
1949 

Specific job definitions may be 
found in Volume I of the 
Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles, These job defini 
tions May not necessarily 
reflect the scope of the sub 
ject occupation. Volume 
lL or Part IV of the Daction- 
ary, however, will aid in 
determining the specific 
jobs embraced by the occu- 
pation. Insuch cases, job 


definitions from Volume I 


will serve as source data 
for the preparation of a 
composite definition for 
such occupation 


B. Nature of the work 


Divisions of the work 

Specific tasks performed by work- 
ers 

Other occupations with which this 
work may be combined 

Tools, machines, and matcrials 
used in the performance of the 
work 


Number of workers engaged in occupation, 
Give source, date, and area covered by 
figures used ) 


Present number 


1. Total number engaged in occupa 
tion 
Total males, under 18; over 18 
Total females under 18; over 18 


Distribution 


1 Geographical distribution; oum- 
bers in specific areas, states, and 
regions 

Number of workers from special 
population segments, as broken 
down in the United States 
Census 


Trends and outlook 


1. Imerease or decrease in number of 
workers 
Increase or decrease in number of 
workers in relation to popula 
tion and other occupations 
Oversupply or undersupply of 
workers 
a) Reasons 
b) Centers of this maldistribu 
t10n 
Trends affecting large numbers of 
workers 
(a) Short-term fluctuations 
(b) Long-term trends 
c) Annual number needed 
to replace those drop- 
ping out 


Qualifications 
A. Age 


1. Age range, if any, required for 
entrance 


3 
4. 
i 
X 


VI 
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Age range, if any, required for re 
tiremecnt 
Age qualifications preferred by 
employers 
Sex 
Special physical, mental, social, and 
personal qualifications, excluding 
those obviously necessary for success 
in all types of work 
Special skills essential to performance: 
on the job 
Special or equipment 
for the performance of the job, which 
must be supplied by the worker 
Scores on tests for employment or 
selection 
Legislation affecting occupation 
1. Laws regulating occupation 
2. Requirements for license or cert- 
tificate 


cools essential 


Preparation 
A. General education 


l Necessary for successful perform 
ance of dutics 
Desirable for successful perform 
ance of duties 
fa) Amount 
‘b) Special courses of value 


Special training, including probable 
cost of training 


Necessary. The minimum special 
training for successful perform 
ance of duties 

Desirable 

Special courses of value 

Additional training recommended 
for advancement 

Training centers 

a) Schools offering special train 

ing for this occupation 
Lise of accredited, ap 
proved, or recommended 
schools with names of ac- 
crediting agencies, if any 


Cb) Training on the job, such as | 


apprentuceship system, 
classes in the plant, in- 
service training for vet 
erans, etc 

(c) Other types of training 


C. Experience 


1. Minimum neccessary to enter oc- 
cupation 


Vu 
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Related experience in other occu 
pauions 

Experience desirable tor entrance 

(a) Type 

b) Amount 


Methods of entering 


A. Public employment service 
Special employment agencics 
Civil service examination 
Apprenticeship 
License, certificate, etc 
Other methods and channels 


Time required to attaia skill 


A. Special apprenticeship or union regu 
lations 
B. Length of period of instruction on the 
job 
Length of time before median and 
maximum rates of pay are reached 


Advancement 


A. Lines of promotion; jobs from which 
and to which workers may be pro 
moted 

B. Opportunity for advancement 


1. Difficulties or certainties of promo 
tion 
Factors determining promotion 
Evidence, if any, of ratio between 
those in higher jobs .and jobs 
described 


Related OCCUPATIONS 


A. Occupations to which jobs may lead 


B. Occupations from which one may 


transtcr 


Earnings 


A. Beginning wage range 
B. Wage range in which largest number 
of workers is found 
Maximum wage received by 
highly skilled 
Median and 
available, and 
and age groups 
Deductions 
a) Uniforms 
(b) Equipment 
(c) Other 


Supplements 
(a) Housing 
(b) Lunches or other meals 


most 


average Salary, if 
differences for scx 
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G. 


H. 


(¢) Commussions 

(d) Tips 

(e) Bonus 
Overtime 


(g) Other 


Annual! versus life carnings 
Regulations 

1. National legislation 
2. Minimum wage laws 
3. Labor Board rulings 

4. Union regulations 


Benefits 

1. Pensions 

2. Federal Old Age Security 

3. Seate Unemployment Insuranc 
4. Other 


Rewards and satisfactions other than 
monctary 


Conditions of Work 
A. 


Hours 

Daily 

Weekly 

Overtuume; trequency 

Irregular hours of shifts 
Vacation, with or without pay 
Regulauons 

a) Seate and Federal legisiation 
b) Labor Board rulings 


c) Union regulations 


Regularity of employment 


1. Reason for regularity or irregular- 
ity 
2. If wregular 
(a) Normal periods 
b) Busy periods 
(c) Dull periods 
(d) Frequency of shutdowns of 
plant 
Cyclical unemployment 
3. Amount of irregularity 
(a) Number of workers employed 
during various seasons 
(b) Per cent of the force retained 
during dull periods 


(c) Pet cent of the force added as ° 


extra workers during busy 
periods 
4. Attempts cto regularize employ- 
ment 
5. Effect of seasonal employment on 
che worker 


Effect of cyclical employment 


OCCUPATIONS 


Health and accident hazards 


| Kebruary 


1. Special risks connected with the 
occupation and means of pre- 


vention 


2. State legislation, such as compen- 
sation for occupational discases 


3. Mental health hazards 
XIII. Organizations 
A. Employees 


1. Function, purpose, activities, and 
strength. When there are two 
ot more unions, technical or 
professional organizations for 
workers, the size of member- 
ship of cach and other evidence 
of relative strength should be 


given, if possible 


2. Benefit funds, employment bu- 


reaus, or other services 


B. Employers 


1. Function, purpose, activities, and 


Size 


XIV. Typical places of employment 


An elec- 


trician, for example, may find employ- 
ment in an electrical repair shop, power 
house, maintenance department of fac- 
torics using electrical machinery, with 
construction companics, or with a gas 


and electric company 


XV. Advantages and disadvantages not other- 


wise enumerated 


XVI. Supplementary information 


A. Suggested readings: books, pamphlets, 


and articles 


B. Trade and professional journals 
C. Motion pictures, filmslides, and other 


visual aids 


D. Other sources of information, such as 
Seate and Federal government de- 
partments, reports of United States 
Census, State Employment Service, 
United States Employment Service, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, etc. 

F. List of associations, firms, or indi- 
viduals who may provide further 


information 


How Textual and Tabular Matter 
Should Be Presented 


The scientific approach should prevail: in 


the methods used in gathering the facts; 


$22 
1 
— 
| 
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in the unbiased, accurate presentation of what 
was discovered, whether favorable or un- 
favorable; in the obvious intent to serve, 
not special and limited interests, but the well- 
being of those who seck information. The 
following suggestions are offered for the pres- 
entation of textual and tabular matter: 


1. Statements, including the title, should 
be specific and exact, not general, inaccurate 
or ambiguous. Qualifying words should be 


used to clarify meanings, not to embellish 
them and not to produce favorable or unfavor- 
able attitudes. 

2. All data, particularly those taken from 
the Census, should be the latest available, 
eta be well digested, and accurately inter- 


3. If tabular and graphic materials are 
embodied in the text, they should be ac- 
companied by a well-integrated discussion, 
oe and interpreting the facts revealed 
in the tables and graphs. 

4. Tabular material whether in the body 
of the text or in the appendix should be set 
up in proper form as to titles and headings, 
and it should indicate the source from which 
it was derived. 

5. The text or footnotes should indicate 
the source of quoted or paraphrased material 
whether taken from printed matter, confer- 
ences, of interviews. 

6. Transitions between parts of the text 
should make clear interrelations and provide 
a ee picture of the occupation. 

7. The occupation should be ted 
in its social and economic setting, both na- 
tional and local, and not as an isolated phe- 
nomenon. There should be included some 
data on the social and economic background 
within which the worker finds his place. 
Objective data and evidence, not mere opin- 
1on, should be cited in presenting the occupa- 
tion as a ‘way of life‘ in relation to ot 
aspects of life in the community—other as- 

ts of living, in addition to activities on 
the job, which are determined by the nature 


of the work and are peculiar to the occupa-_ 


tion. 
Reporting Methods by Which 
the Data Were Gathered 

1. The book or pamphict should state 
specifically what organization, group, or 
individual sponsored it. It also should state 


who gathered the material aod should give 
information about these persons, such as heir 
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titles and occupations, their training, and ex- 
perience. 

2. The publication should indicate the 
date (year and, if necessary, the month) 
when the material was gathered. 

3. The publication should bear evidence 
of the methods used in gathering the material: 


~(a) Number and location of the estab- 
lishments visited, especially when pri- 
mary data collected by the Federal 
Government do not exist, in order 
that the reader may judge whether an 
adequate sampling has been made. 
Library wor rformed, including 
study of Census data 
Number and kinds of schools visited 
Number and kinds of organizations 
investigated 
Number of persons interviewed. In 
many situations, Only their positions 
and not their identity will be revealed. 


4. The publication should show evidence 
that the findings have been validated, and 
should indicate the means by which the 
validation has been accomplished, such as 
referral in final draft to certain recognized 
authoritics or comparison with research 
studies bearing in part or in whole upon the 
subject of the publication. 

5. It is desirable also that the publica- 
tion indicate that it has been “‘tried out’’ 
on certain consumers of the type for whom 
it is intended. 


Style and Format 


1. The date of publication should be 
given 

2. The style should be clear, concise, and 
interesting, but not too “‘chatty.”’ The 
vocabulary and manner of presentation should 
be adapted to the readers to whom the mate- 
rial is addressed. 

3. The format should be pleasing and at- 
tractive; the typography such as to invite 
reading. The peclenn, cartoons, charts, 
and other visual aids should be of a quality to 


' enhance the effectiveness of descriptive mate- 


rial. 

4. There should be included a table of 
contents which carries sub-headings as well 
as headings of chapters, an index if size of 

blication warrants, and an annotated bib- 
sa accepted and consistent form. 

5. material is re-published, chere 
should be evidence either that the contents 
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have been revised or that they merely have 
been reprinted. Revised editions should 
carry the date of original copyright as well 
as the dates of revision 

6. Ic 1s desirable that information be kept 
up to date and that provision be made for revi- 
sion when the original publication ts issued 


“Comenat of a Good Occupational Monograph 
the Basic Outline,’ Occupations, XIX (October, 
1940), 20-25 

“Distinguishing Marks of a Good Occupational 
Monograph,” Occurations, XVII (November 
1959), 129-130 

Forrester, Gertrude, Occupational Pamphlets an An 
motated Bibliography New York Ho W. Wilson 


Company, 
Lane, May Rogers, “The Content, Volume, and Uses 
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of Occupational Scudies, Vocatsonal Gusdence Maga- 
zome, V (April, 1926), 326-333. Also published as 
Part | of Occupational Studees by May Rogers Lane 
Scranton, Pa.; International Textbook Company, 


Lane, May Rogers, “History of Research” Pamphlet 
Series of Occupational Studies,” Vecatsonal Gardance 
Magazine, V1 (October, 1927), 30 

Lane, May Rogers, ““The Outlines Used in Preparing 
Occupational Seudies, Form A for a Long Study; 
Form B for a Short Study,’ Wocstional Gusdance 
Magazine, X (May, 1931), 356-359. Also published 
in the White House Conference Report on Vocational 
Guidance New York: The Century Company, 
1932. Pp. 355-361 
Occupational Index 
es, Inc 

Parker, Willard. Books about Jobs 
can Library Association, 1936 
White House Conference on Child Health and Pro- 
Vocational Guidance. New York: The 
Pp. 355-361; 93 


Peapack, N. J: Personnel Serv- 


Chicago: Ameri- 


tection 
Century Company, 1932 


+ Association Activities + + 


Reports from Officers, Trustees, Branches, Committees, and Members of N.V.G.A. 


News from N. V. G. A. 


BRANCHES 


Chicago 


rm George S. Speer as President and 

Nancy E. Wimmer as Program Chair- 
man, the Chicago Guidance and Personnel 
Association has had a splendid series of 
monthly dinner meetings this year. Attend- 
ance has usually held to housing capacity of 
approximately one hundred. The new mem- 
bership roster will soon be out and then it 1s 
hoped to survey the CGPA ‘‘personality.”’ 
Charles W. Leonard, Superintendent of the 


Illinois State Training School for Boys at 
St. Charles, Illinois, spoke to this group in 
December. His description of “‘Inside St. 
Charles"’ gave the group a clearer understand- 
ing of how valuable a guidance-centered, 
clinical approach was to handling 465 “‘psy- 
chologically sick boys.” 

“How to Solve Problems’ will be pre- 
sented January 9, 1950, by Robert H. Sea- 
shore, Professor of Psychology, Northwestern 
University. Dr. Seashore’s work has in- 
cluded studies in the problems of individual 
differences in sensory and motor ability, and 
in the problems of vocabulary and work meth- 
ods. One of the interesting projects he has 
been working on in recent years 1s in the area 
of problem solving. Through practical ap- 
plication of problem-solving principles in 
work with classes at Northwestern, together 
with A.C. Van Dusen, he has developed some 
interesting new devices. 


| | 
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® Central Indiana 


The Centra! Indiana Branch of NVGA met 
December 5, 1949, at Butler University, 
Indiana. 

Theme for this mecting was “Testing in 
the Guidance Program.’’ Joseph Heston of 
De Pauw University was the speaker. The 
panel was made up of the following people 
Earl Stoneburner, Director of Admissions, 
Indiana Central College, Indianapolis, Indt- 
ana; H. L. Harshman, Assistant Superintend- 
ent of Schools, Indianapolis, Indiana; A. 
C. Steele, Training Supervisor, R.C.A., Indi- 
anapolis, Indiana; Douglas Brown, Director 
of Counseling, Anderson Public Schools, 
Anderson, Indiana; Herbert Reese, Director 
of Guidance, Columbus High School, Colum- 
bus, Indiana. 


e New Orleans 


The recently formed New Orleans Guidance 
and Personnel Association elected as officers 
for 1950 at its December monthly mecting: 
President, Howard Gruenberg, Chief, Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation, VA Hospital; Vice- 
President, A. J. Leach, Regional Director, 
10th U. S. Civil Service Region; Correspond- 
ing Secretary, Kathleen Booth, Testing Tech- 
nician, Loussiana State Employment Service, 
Recording Secretary, Lila W. Graves, Voca- 
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tional Education Committee, Altrusa Club, 
and Treasurer, V. O. Grantham, Chief, New 
Orleans District, Louisiana State Vocational 
Rehabilitation Division. An interesting pro- 
gram on the City of New Orleans Civil Serv- 
ice System was presented by Jack H. Foster, 
Chief, Recruitment and Examining Division; 
William R. Konrad, Principal Examiner, and 
Miss Helen Persigo, Supervisor of Certifica- 
tion. The New Orleans Guidance and Per- 
sonnel Association held its first regular 
monthly meeting in September, 1949; and in 
October petitioned the NVGA for a Branch 
Charter. [he Association has been meeting 
monthly with interesting programs and al- 
ready has 33 paid-up members and four trans- 
fers from other NVGA branches 


Minneapolis 


Topic of Frank Endicott’s talk to the 
Minneapolis Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion on November 28 was ‘The Employer 
Looks at the College Graduate." Dr. Endi- 
cott also discussed general problems of place- 
ment not involving students. Recently re- 
leased in the drive for new members was a 
complete brochure. Contents of this pam- 
phiet are aims and purposes of NVGA; ac- 
tivities, programs, publications, etc., of the 
organization, and composition of the new 
membership. 


this ume. 


NOTICE TO N.V.G.A. MEMBERS 


ALL NVGA members cligible to vote for new officers and 
trustees have probably received their Election Ballots by 
If you have not yet received your ballot, you 
will receive one in the near fucure 
your ballot as soon as you receive it 
count, your marked ballot must be received by March ] 


Please mark and return 
To make your vore 


Results will be announced in the May issue! 


ARKANSAS 
CALIFORNIA 
Northern 
Southern 
COLORADO 
CONNECTICUT 
Dusraicr or 
D « 
National Capital 
North 
South 
GrBorRGIA 
Athens 
Aclanta 
Hawai 
Honolulu 
ILurnots 
Chicago 
INDIANA 
Central 
Northeastern 
Northern 
lowa 
KANSAS 
KENTUCKY 
Louisiana 
Louisiana 
MaINgE 
MARYLAND 
Maryland 
Balaumore 
Tri-state 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Greater Boston 
Merrimack Valley 
Western 
Worcester 
MICHIGAN 
Detroit 
Lansing 
MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis 
Missouri 
Heart of America 
St. Louis 
MonTANA 
NEBRASKA 
Omaha 
New Jersny 
New 
Binghamton 
Capitol Districe 
Central 
Delaware-Ostego 
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Long Island 
Mid-Hudson 
Mohawk Valley 
New York City 
Rochester 
Teachers College 
Westchester 
Western 

Nortu Carouina 

Onto 
Akron Area 
Central 
Cincinnati 
Miami Valley 
Northeastern 
Northwestern 

OKLAHOMA 
Oklahoma City 

Or eGon 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Central 
Conrad Wetser 
Eric 
Keystone 
Lackawanna 
Philadelphia Vicinity 
Western 

Puerto Rico 

Ruope Ispanp 

TeNnNesset 
East Tennessee 
Middle Tennessec 

Texas 
Houston 

Uran 

VERMONT 

VIRGINIA 

W asHINGTON 
Seattle 

West VirGinta 
Tri-state 

WISCONSIN 
Wisconsin 
Milwaukee 

WyoMINnG 

Dominion or CANADA 
British Columbia 
Maritime 
Ontario 


Torat Brancn Mempers 


Memaers-at-Laroe 
Lire Members 


Total Membership 
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5 31 
20 
143 5 
58 334 
42 4) 
8] 56 
40 
137 32 
6 6 
20 
12 55 
45 
35 56 
29 68 
24 
12 
4 241 22 
65 3 
46 16 
46 21 
35 
40 14 
25 158 
169 
38 56 
18 44 
102 15, 
19° 
3 
27 
190 l 
ll 
3 49 
32 
27 
155 
46 13 
94 99 
26 
45 3 
127 
12 l 
15 
18 46 
155 
4,009 
26 268 
5 
4,285 
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New Jersey Holds Annual Convention 


The Past 20 Years—The Next 20°’ was the 
theme for the Annual Convention of the New 
Jersey Guidance and Personnel Association 
held at Atlantic City November 12, 1949 
The day's program was part of state activitics 
in which all education groups participated 
under the sponsorship of the New Jersey 
Education Association. 

William Jansen, Superintendent of Schools 
of New York City, was the featured speaker 
for the guidance section. He stressed the 
idea that “education and guidance have the 
same basic meaning—that of leading youth 
to higher levels of functioning." He traced 
the 2 sae and development of education and 
guidance, indicating that these go hand-in- 
hand and area rightofall children. Methods 
by of which guidance workers can doa 
better'job which are being tried in New York 
City are: the better equipped staff; the 
newly appointed teacher with a stronger 
mental hygiene point of view; more services; 
a search for services which should be pro- 
vided but are not; a strong effort to expand 
the parent education program and an ap- 
praisal of the program. Dr. Jansen concluded 
by saying, “We believe that problems of 
growth and development are normal for all 
children, so that all children require assist- 
ance in their adjustment; that guidance is a 
continuous process, and not something we do 
when a crisis occurs; that the teacher is, to 
some extent, a counsclor, but that she re- 
quires direction from the professional coun- 
sclor in her guidance functions; that educa- 
tion and guidance have similar goals, but 
different media—the major goal of both being 
the adjustment of each child to life; that 
personal, social, and emotional! adjustments 
are not less important than educational and 
vocational adjustment; and that the preven- 
tion of maladjustment before it occurs is much 
more important, more economical, and more 
humane, than the attempt to unravel serious 


problems after they have occurred.” 

The program included a panel on guidance 
activities throughout the state in which the 
following participants stimulated interesting 
and lively discussions: Low Knox, Dean of 
Girls, Ridgewood High School, who de- 
sctibed obstacles and handicaps under which 
teachers had to work when trying to do some 
guidance in the past. In suggesting things 
that can be done to improve guidance in the 
future she declared: ““We can seek to attract 
into guidance ranks those who, sensing the 
profound complexity of a youthful individual 
with his natural drives, his conflicting emo- 
tions, his undefined goals, and his unformu- 
lated philosophy, will give themselves to 
study with an carnest growing desire to help 
young people better to understand themselves 
and the civilization which they will serve 
The state has set high standards. It ts for us 
to see that they are upheld."” Other points 
Miss Knox brought out were problems deal- 
ing with evaluation of services, interest in 
the new and improvement of old tech 
niques, personal demands as to characteris 
tics of the counselor, professional growth 
through professional gatherings, and con- 
vincing the public that individual counsel 
ing pays. Another panc! member, Dora 
Ames, Director of Guidance,. Toms River, 
reported on the workshop activities in Ocean 
County. They are emphasizing the need 
to build upon present activities and to in- 
form teachers about guidance services avail- 
able to them. An extensive survey was 
conducted to get an over-all picture of exist- 
ing conditions and to plan for the future. 
Miss Ames stated that basing activities upon 
the needs and wishes of the local groups helps 
develop a program keyed to the interest of 
those in the program, and for keeping up with 
long-range aims. 

Panel Discussant Clifford Parliment, Assist- 
ant Director, Division Education for Veter- 
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ans, State Department of Education, de- 
scribed guidance activities in other counties. 
He said that committees are directing their 
attention to these problems: improving 
articulation between elementary and second- 
ary schools, interpretation of guidance serv- 
ices, testing, and records. He summed up 
by saying, ‘‘It appears that one of the needed 
areas for guidance study is based on the public 
relations values of our guidance activities 
Certainly we must recognize that a challenge 
presents itself in the light of our failure to 
interpret the guidance program to the pub- 
lic.” 

M. Gregg Hibbs, Supervising Principal, 
Red Bank, also on the panel, told of guidance 
activities for the small school system. He 
said that ‘‘adjusting the student precedes any 
choice or decision on his part, and adjustment 
should be the chief aim."’ This makes the 
counselor a coordinator of child welfare. It 


signifies the necessity for unusual integration 


Northwest Council 


The Oregon Branch and the Seattle Branch 
ate again this year two of the cooperating 
associations in the Annual Conference of the 
Northwest Council of Guidance and Per- 
sonnel Associations to be held in Tacoma on 
Friday and Saturday, February 10 and 11 
The Vancouver, B. C., branch has also been 
invited to participate in this year's confer- 
ence. Word received from Harold P. Johns 
Director of Educational and Vocational 
Guidance in the province, indicates several 
local branch members may attend. Under 
leadership of Dan Poling, Dean of Men, 
Oregon State College, who is this year’s 
president, a very worth-while program has 
been developed. E. D. Gibbs, College of 
Puget Sound, is Program Chairman. Theme 
of the conference is ‘Developing Responsive 
Citizenship through Personnel Work."" The 
three main topics to be discussed are (1) 
“Dealing with Religious Problems and Atti- 
tudes in Personnel Work’’; (2) ‘Dealing with 
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of all school personne! to achieve the guidance 
program in the small or average size school. 
“Guidance today is a complex phenomenon, 
understandable only in terms of how we aid 
the individual student—let’s put the student 
who needs assistance first, and place secondary 
objectives in their proper place.” 

Presiding at the meeting was William H. 
Atkins, Associate Professor. of Education, 
Rutgers University, and President of the 
Guidance and Personnel Association 

In the afternoon there was a conference at 
the Jefferson Hotel Auditorium on the theme, 
“Learning to Live Together."’ The speaker 
was Harold A. Lett, Chief Assistanc, 
New Jersey Department of Education, Divi- 
sion Against Discrimination, on the topic, “In 
Human Relations, What Must Be Done 
Now? This was attended by all groups 
participating in the state program.—Carrie 
R. Lost, Head Counselor, Weequahte High School, 
Newark, N. J. 


Slates Conference 


Vocational Problems and Attitudes in Per- 
sonnel Work"; and (3) “Dealing with 
Community Responsibility Problems and 
Attitudes in Personnel Work."’ Persons who 
will talk on these topics prior to their dis- 
cussion are: Gerald H. Kennedy, Bishop, 
Portland Area, Methodist Church; Edward 
K. Serong, Jr., Stanford University, and 
Wayne L. Morse, Senator from Oregon 
respectively. All sessions of the conference 
are designed for audience participation.’ 
Displays of materials will also be made at the 
conference. This Northwest meeting 1s tra- 
ditionally held in Portland two years and in 
the Puget Sound Area the third year. The 
past two years it has been held in Portland. 
Other associations participating are: North- 
west Association of Deans of Women; Pacific 
Northwest Guidance Association; and Pacific 
Northwest Association of Collegiate Regis- 
trars. —Gien L. Weaver, Regional Conference 
Charrman, NVGA. 
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ARKANSAS 
Dolph Camp, State Supervisor, OIGS 


The State Meeting of Arkansas Counselors 
was held November 17 and 18 in Little Rock, 
Arkansas. In attendance at the dinner meet- 
ing on November 17 which opened the con- 
ference, were 53 Arkansas counselors, 17 
members of the Arkansas State Department 
of Education, a large group of school ad- 
ministrators, State Supervisors from five other 
states and Puerto Rico, and counselor trainers 
from most of these states Speakers at the 
dinner meeting were Lucien Adams, State 
Supervisor from Virginia, whose subject was 
“Trends in Counseling’; and Harry A. 


Jager, Chief, Occupational Information and 


Guidance Service, U. S. Office of Education, 
‘Washington, D. C. Jager’s topic was 
“Whither from Here?’’ Speakers on the 
program during the day of November 18 in- 
cluded Eleanor Zeis, State Supervisor of 
Mississippi; Ella Stephens Barrett, State 
Supervisor from North Carolina; Rufus 
Pulliam, State Supervisor of Georgia; and 
Royce Brewster, Assistant Chief of Occu- 
pational Information and Guidance Services, 
U. §. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 
The State Supervisors told of guidance pro- 
grams in their respective states, and Mr. 
Brewster's topic was “Evaluation Procedures 
and Techniques."’ A discussion, Ied by 
Arkansas counselors, followed cach talk. 
Dolph Camp, State Supervisor of Arkansas, 
and host of the conference, made the closing 
speech of the mecting, “How Are We 
Doing?” in which he compared different 
aspects of the Arkansas guidance program 
with the other programs discussed during the 
mecting. 
One of the most effective means of dissemi- 
Mating current and appropriate guidance in- 
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formation to pupils is by means of eye-catch- 
ing bulletin board posters. The Occupa- 
tional Information and Guidance Service of 
the Arkansas State Department of Education 
prepares and distributes to the counselors a 
number of posters each month cnough $0 
that bulletin boards may have new material 
at least once cach week. These muimeo- 
gtaphed posters are designed to attract the 
attention of pupils as they go from class to 
class, or come into the counselor's room for 
conferences. They are on colored paper and 
contain only such information as will stimu- 
late a pupil's interest toward reading further 
and thinking deeper about his own individual 
problems. The counselor sees that complete 
follow-up information is available either in 
the vertical file or in the library. The teacher 
of the occupations class often takes one of 
these posters and uses it as a subject for dis- 
cussion in class. The material presented 
cevers many areas. At the beginning of the 
school year, information is given about the 
planning of the high school courses so that 
those taken will fit into the future plans of the 
individual. Posters on English, social stud 
ies, chemistry, and the like, show how these 
subjects fit in and prepare pupils for furure 
jobs. A recent group of posters was built 
around the idea of preparing for a field of 
interest, rather than for one specific job. A 
follow-up set will be prepared based on differ- 
ent ability patterns. In the spring months 
the matters of applying for a job, applying for 
college entrance, and so forth, are stressed. 
Posters on occupations are prepared to bring 
to the attention of pupils different jobs in 
which they might be interested. On these 
posters information is always given about 
where to write for further details. The 
counselors use imagination ir the use of these 
sheets. They change the poste:s often 
They arrange them in an attractive manner 
They often use colored scotch tape, colored 
yarns, autumn Icaves, and the like, to draw 
attention to the posters. Some counsclors 
interest groups of individuals in being re- 
sponsible for the organization of the bulletin 
boards. The pupils learn as they gather ma- 
terial for display, and when it is their work 
are ready to call attention of others to the 
board they have arranged. The sole purpose 
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of these posters is to make pupils ‘future con- 
scious." A Chinese proverb claims one pic- 
ture to be worth 10,000 words. Whether or 
not this is true, it is a fact that the posters are 
an important aid to the counselor in attract- 
ing pupils’ attention and stimulating them 
to further investigation. 


NEW JERSEY 
Franklin Connolly, State Supervisor, OIGS 


The winter meeting of the Northern 
Region of the New Jersey Guidance and 
Personnel Association was held January 11, 
In the afternoon, people attending 
the mecting divided themselves into three 
groups to participate in the following activi- 
ties: Group I was a panel group devoted to 
health related fields at which specialists 
representing nursing, physical therapy, medi- 
cal technology, and occupational therapy 
discussed opportunities in these fields. Group 
II consisted of visits to agencies offering state 
services, and included visits to New Jersey 
State Board of Child Welfare and the New 
Jersey Commission for the Blind. Speakers 
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from these agencies discussed the workings 
of their organizations during both of these 
visits. Group III was devoted to previewing 
of new guidance films under the chairmanship 
of Gertrude Forrester. The evening session 
was held in the Newark State Teachers’ 
College and consisted of a panel discussion on 
the question “Things We Do Well" at which 
four guidance counselors explained some of 
the practices carried on in our respective 
high schools. This was followed by an 
address by Arthur L. Benson, Project Director, 
Educational Testing Service, Princeton, New 
Jersey, on the topic “Evaluating Guidance 
and Personne] Work." Isabel E. Capwell, 
Director of Guidance, North Arlington High 
School, was general chairman for the con- 
ference. She was assisted by the following 
committee members: Gertrude Forrester, 
West Side High School, Newark; Carrie R. 
Losi, Weequahic High School, Newark; Eliza- 
beth Fenalson, St. Barnabas Hospital, Newark; 
Paul Cambreling, Newark College of Engi- 
necring, Newark; J. Dale Weaver, Dover 
High School, Dover; James W. Hampton, 
Bloomfield High School, Bloomfield, and 
William H. Atkins, Rutgers University. 
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Christmas Clinic Held 

The Rochester Counseling Center of Roch- 
ester Institute of Technology, New York, 
held its second annual Christmas Clinic for 
high school seniors, December 27-29, 1949. 

According to Dr. Leo Smith, director of 
the Center, the clinic was composed of a 
series of tests and interviews designed to 
aid prospective high school graduates in 
deciding on schools, colleges, and jobs. 

Included in the schedule were preliminary 
interviews with trained counselor, occupa- 
tional interest inventory, learning and 
achievement capacity tests, special aptitude 
and ability check up and tests for reading and 
mathematics ability. In addition personality 
inventories were made. 

Following the testing sessions, inter- 
views were held with the young people and 
their parents to discuss likely careers, pre- 
dict success in schools or colleges, and advise 
for jobs 


-~ + 


How to Get 
A Word to the Wise 


“Try this on your recorder and public ad- 
dress system,’ writes Harry H. Pratt, High 
School Principal at Pompton Lakes, New 
Jersey. Principal Pratt has found that stand- 
ard high school equipment can be put to new 
uses. All that’s required is a little ingenuity, 
a certain amount of selectivity, and an eye for 
subject matter. Mr. Pratt tells his experience 
this way: 

“Ac Pompton Lakes High School, as in 
most high schools, we have frequent visits 
from students who are graduates and others 
who for some unfortunate reason have failed 
to graduate. Invariably a part of the con- 
versation includes a gem of advice from the 
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former student that every undergraduate 
should hear. In some cases we arrange meet- 
ings with groups of students but in most 
cases it is not possible. 

“In order to profit by the experience of 
these former students we have tried a plan 
such as we used in the case of Jimmie H. 
Jimmie, who was graduated in June, 1949, 
and who is now in the army, dropped in at 
the high school on his way to his new as- 
signment. During the course of our conver- 
sation he emphasized the value of his high 
school diploma. He said exactly what we as 
high school teachers, counselors, and prin- 
cipals are saying in trying to persuade stu- 
dents to remain in high school. He said it 
with such sincericy that I wanted all of our 
students to hear it. I invited Jimmie to re- 
peat the conversation for recording, telling 
him that I planned to broadcast it so that all 
students might hear. He was very glad to 
oblige, though when I had suggested that 
he might speak to the students in assembly he 
was less enthusiastic. The following morn- 
ing the students heard, over the public ad 
dress system, the conversation previously 
recorded. 

“I have mentioned one use of this device 
but there are unlimited possibilities for its 
use in vocational guidance and in the field of 
education in general. Conversations with 
business men, industrialists, professional 
people, and dozens of others could be hav- 
It is frequently difficust 
to persuade important people to come to the 
school and talk to the students in assembly 
because of lack of time and also because of the 
reluctance of many people to speak in public. 
Yet the advice and experience of these people 
is invaluable and should be available to high 
school students in order to help them crystal- 
lize their own thinking.” 
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Higher Education 
Behind the Barricade 


At the Conference on Discriminations in 
College Admissions held in Chicago late 
last year a University of Chicago Professor 
reviewed certain findings made in the past 
two years by four research agencies which 


investigated educational problems and 
touched on the subject of barriers to educa- 
tion. The four reports considered by Profes- 
sor Floyd W. Reeves were that of the Presi- 
dent's Commission on Higher Education; a 
1948 report by the New York State Commis- 
sion on the Need for a State University; the 
brief report of the Connecticut State Inter- 
racial Commission (1949), and a report the 
same year from the American Council on 
Education's Committee on Discrimination. 
In summarizing the major findings of these 
studies, Prof. Reeves said, ‘These findings 
corroborate one another at every point where 
they deal with the same subject... . These 
studies show that for many youth, restricted 
curriculums and inadequate educational sys- 
tems are serious barriers to education. Like- 
wise, large numbers of youth face economic 
and geographic barriers so serious that they 
cannot be overcome under present conditions. 
The desire for higher education is greater 
among Jewish youth than among youth of 
any other religious category. Manp institu- 
tions, though by no means all, employ tech- 
niques in the admission of students that lend 
themselves to discriminatory practices, and, 
furthermore, that appear to serve no purpose 
other than that of discriminating against 
youth of certain minority groups. Among 
the high school graduates of 1947, girls were 
more successful than boys in securing admis- 
sion to college. Race, religion, and na- 
tional origin all constitute serious barriers 
for thousands of qualified youth secking 
higher education. State-supported institu- 
tions in the selection of students, tend not to 
discriminate against youth from within 
their own states, except in the case of Negroes 
in the South and northern Negroes secking 
certain kinds of professional education, but 
they do discriminate against Jewish youth 
and youth of Italian national origin who 
reside in other states. Although many pri- 
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vate institutions erect no barriers to youth 
on the basis of race, religion, or national 
origin, others discriminate seriously upon 
one or two, and sometimes upon all three, 
of these bases. 

“To round out the picture of barriers to 
higher education, further studies of three 
types are needed: (1) a study of the extent 
to which barriers to higher education exist 
for youth of different racial and national 
origin characteristics; (2) a study of the 
extent to which barriers exist for youth in 
various categories at the graduate level; 
and (3) state by state studies of barriers to 
higher education to determine the degree to 
which the pattern within each of the several 
states differs from that of other states and 
from regional and national patterns.” 


The Labor of Children 


More than twice as many boys and girls 
from 14 to I7 years old are working today 
as there were during the immediate pre-war 
years. However, there are evidences that 
these youhg people are finding it harder to 
get jobs. Already employment for this age . 
group has dropped a third from the employ- » 
ment level of 3,000,000 that it reached during 
the war years. About 700,000 children 
14 and 15 years currently are working full or 
part time in American industry or agricul- 
ture, as ate 1,300,000 youngsters of 16 or 17. 
Nearly 200,000 of the young workers under 
16 are not attending school at all. These 
figures are cited in the Annual Report of the 
National Child Labor Committee's General 
Secretary, Mrs. Gertrude Folks Zimand. 
Mrs. Zimand’s report points to amendments 
to the child labor provisions of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act as the chief legislative gain in 
this area during 1949. “‘The new provi- 
sion barring the employment of children 
under 16 years of age in agriculrure during the 
hours schools are open is the most important 
child labor advance since the enactment of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act in 1938,"" Mrs. 
Zimand declares. ‘“This change makes agri- 
cultural employment under 16 years illegal 
even though school attendance laws permit 
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absence from school. It also will apply to 
children of migrant farm families."’ Mrs. 
Zimand, however, does not feel that with the 
extensive gaps which remain in Federal and 
State laws, children yet have the protection 
“they need and should have.’ 


Convention Considers 


Problems of Crippled 


The problems and outlook for the nation’s 
28,000,000 handicapped were discussed by 
outstanding national authorities at the an- 
nual convention of the National Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults in New York 
recently. The four-day sessions were at 
tended by hundreds of persons in addition 
to the more than 1,300 delegates from the 48 
states, District of Columbia, Territory of 
Hawaii, Norway, New Zealand, India, and 
Canada. 

One of the outstanding events of the pro- 
gtam was a pancl of handicapped persons 
who explained the goals of the handicapped 
as “basically the same as those of everyone 
else."" Panel members, all highly successful 
despite their disabilities, were Louise Baker, 
Author, Yellow Springs; Anne H. Carlsen, 
Child Guidance Director, Crippled Chil- 
dren's School, Jamestown, North Dakota; 
Major Alexander P. de Seversky, President, 
Republic Aviation Company, New York; 
Betsey Barton, Author, New York; John 
Danby, Editor, Liberty Magazine, New York, 
and Earl Schenck Miers, Editor, Alfred 
Knopf, Inc., New York. 

With cerebral palsy dominating the picture 
of the handicapped the nation over, disa- 
bling some 200,000 children and 250,000 adults, 
a full day's session was devoted to a discus- 
sion of the picture for victims of the disease 
Outstanding specialists talked and gave dem- 
onstrations of the diagnosis, treatment, and 
education of the cerebral palsied. 

William C. Menninger, M.D., President, 
American Psychoanalytic Association, and 
General Secretary, Menninger Foundation, 
Topeka, Kansas, cautioned the parents of 
crippled children not to become ‘‘slaves to 
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the child." “Some parents unconsciously 
assume an attitude that the handicap some- 
how or other is their fault,"’ Dr. Menninger 
said. ‘‘Quite understandably, they carry a 
burden of disappoincment because of shattered 
hopes for their child. In explaining the de- 
ficiency or abnormality to friends or ac- 
quaintances, they frequently do so with an 
apparent feeling of being on the defensive.”’ 

Along with cerebral palsy activities, meet- 
ings were held for parents of cerebral palsied 
children. Representatives from 38 states and 
the Territory of Hawaii, constituting the 
National Cerebral Palsy Parents Advisory 
Council, met co discuss with National So- 
ciety cerebral palsy staff members, the prog- 
ress of the National Cerebral Palsy Pro- 
gram. A parent's round table, open to all 
parents of cerebral palsied children, discussed 
the many and diverse problems that are met 
in dealing with the cerebral palsied. Par- 
ents’ attendance at these meetings displayed 
the interest they have in their own children 
and the over-all interest they manifest in all 
cerebral palsted children 

Special - awards were made at Cerebral 
Palsy Day activities to the Association of 
Jumor Leagues of America, Alpha Gamma 
Delta, Alpha Chi Omega, and Zeta Tau 
Alpha, national women’s fraternities, for 
their outstanding support and contributions 
toward furthering work with the handi- 
capped, particularly the cerebral palsied, 
throughout the nation. 

Of the many demonstrations that were a 
part of the convention, the demonstration 
of the school-to-home telephone system was 
probably the most memorable. A crippled 
girl sat on the stage in the Hotel Commodore 
and took an active part in a history class at 
the Washington Irving School, one and a half 
miles away. It was the first time the mech- 
anism had been demonstrated in New York 
City, and its operation was new to many of 
the convention delegates. The system, al- 
lowing a handicapped child to have a normal 
part in classroom activities while confined to 
the home, is now generally available through 
telephone companies on a rental basis and has 
been used successfully in several states 
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Reviews of Recent Publications . . . By Various Contributors 


Stupent Personne: Services iN GENERAL 
Epucation, by Paul J. Brouwer. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: American Counci!] on Edu- 
cation, 1949. 317 pp. $3.50 


7.2 Report 1s ons of a serics of four vol- 
umes published by the American Council 
on Education covering the Cooperative Study 
in General Education carried on under the 
eneral direction of Ralph W. Tyler of the 
of Chicago. 
This Report consists of three 
A “Developing the Personne 


arts. Parr 
Services,” 


covers such topics as the counseling process, 

the counseling program, educative values of 

extra-class life and living arrangements, spe- 

cialized services, personnel services 
a 


ssroom, and the administration of 
personnel services. Part II, ‘Facilitating 
the Personnel Services,"’ is concerned pri- 
marily with appraisal of the personal and so- 
cial needs of students and describes a method 
of inventorying these needs. Part II also 
contains a discussion of an inventory de- 
veloped to assess counseling needs of endian. 
Parr III, “Principles of Personnel! Services,”’ 
includes four papers, each written by a differ- 
ent individual, dealing with the psycho- 
logical, physiological, philosophical, and 
sociological principles of personnel work. 
Parr III also contains an outline of a per- 
sonnel philosophy of education, 

The general point of view of this report, as 
expressed by the principal author in the Pret- 
ace, is that student personnel work is an in- 
tegral part of a program of gencral education 
aimed at the total development of students 
He states, “‘all those who influence the edu- 
cational experiences of students are personnel 
workers." This point of view is developed 
further when he defines personnel! services as 
including *‘those coilege controlled activities, 
whether engaged in by students alone or by 
students and faculty together, which relate to 
and are directly concerned with the students, 
individually and in groups."’ Later, in list- 
ing the divisions of the coliege where per- 
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sonnel work is conducted, the classroom 1s 
included. This inclusion of classroom in- 
struction as a part of student ae work 
extends its use to the point where it ceases to 
have any clear-cut meaning. College classes 
particularly during the lower division years 
when the majority of general education 
courses ate offered, are too large for the 
teacher to engage in personnel procedures 
with individual students, and the emphasis 
must, of necessity, be on subject matter with 
the needs, interests, and goals of the indi- 
vidual student remaining secondary. 

The discussion of counseling deals first with 
a comparison and contrast of “prescriptive” 
and “‘permissive’’ counseling. the latter 
type the discussion follows closely the 
Rogerian philosophy. All other counseling 
which does not follow that formula is con- 
sidered to be prescriptive or “‘advice-giving.”’ 
This over-simplification of the methodo- 
logicai phases of counseling is unfortunate 
and is reminiscent of type psychology. As 
C. G. Wrenn stated inal My the state of 
affairs with respect to the methods used in 
counseling is one of difference in degree rather 
than kind.' Some counseling situations, par- 
ticularly those involving emotional! tensions, 
include a large amount of freedom and per- 
missiveness to the student, while others, espe- 
cially those which include supplying infor- 
mation, are comparable to a teaching situa- 
tion in which the counselor assumes a more 
active role. The author partially accepts 
this point of view on page il when he writes: 
“There ts no one best way. It is not permis- 
sive versus prescriptive counseling, but rather 
both, as techniques to achieve the objectives 
for which cach is best suited."’ But even 
here the use of the word “‘both"’ reveals the 
duality of his thinking. As E. G. William- 
son recently pointed out, student personnel 
workers have outgrown this “‘versus’’ 


*C. Gilbere Wrenn, “Client-Centered Counseling,” 
Educational and Prychological Measurement, VI (No. 4. 
1944), 439-444 
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conception of counseling methods.’ 

In the discussion of the counseling process 
the author states, ‘the general tendency with 
regard to ‘Who should counsel?’ among the 
cooperating colleges seems to be toward the 
idea of every faculty member a counselor." 
This ideal is at best only a pious wish. Ex- 

ence has shown that the majority of col- 
ee instructors are effective only in student 
program ——- they evidence little inter- 
est in, or ability for, any student contacts be- 
yond these assigned duties. 

The chapter on Counseling Program” 
contains excellent material covering the vari- 
ous ramifications of the work. The discus- 
sion of extra-class activities, living arrange- 
ments, and pre- and post-college personnel 
services includes helpful suggestions which 
have been tried out in certain of the cooperat- 
ing colleges. The discussion of ‘Specialized 
Counseling Services’ and the techniques em- 
ployed therein, a part which one would nor- 
mally expect to be comprehensive, is scarcely 
more than an outline. 

Material on diagnostic procedures in coun- 
seling is restricted to a description of an in- 
ventory which the cooperating colleges con- 
structed to appraise the personal and social 
netds of students. Part I of the Inventory 
consists of an assessment of the activities and 
interests of the student; and Parr II, a sum- 
mary of his concerns and difficulties. Cate- 

ory scores may be obtained in such areas as 
‘opposite sex,’ ‘family,’ ‘‘faculty,”’ etc., 
but the author states, “the. . categories are 
not to be regarded as discrete units. ..on the 
contrary, the categories are closely inter- 
related."’ The only statistical measure used 
co interpret the scores is the deviation of a 
particular score from the median. Profiles 
may be constructed for the various categorics. 
It is difficult to evaluate this inventory with- 
out more information on item selection and 
validation, as well as data on the reliability 
and validity of the various categories. The 
authors are to be commended for attempting 
to produce functional categories of students’ 
behavior rather than employing terms which 
reflect some 4 priori conception of human per- 
sonality organization. 

The authors also describe an Inventory of 
Counseling Relationships which promises to 


G. Williamson, “Directive Versus Non-Directive 
Counseling,’ General Lectures, Chico State College Workshop 
Chico, California: Chico State College Student Book- 
store (1949), pp. 66-74. 
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With this new book as a source, you can offer 
the modified and corrective pupils in your school 
an improved program that will be the envy of the 
normal pupils. In mast schools, “restricted” and 
“handicapped” pupils are left out of a planned 
physical education program. Yet most of them, 
for their own good, should have a light activity 
program suited for their condition. In this first 
book of its hind ever published, the author pre- 
sents a practical, tested program for these neg 
lected pupils 


9 chapters of games 
and activities 


Following the chapters on classification, or- 
ganization, and procedure, the author offers nine 
chapters of activities and games for moditied and 
corrective pupils, Descriptions, rules, and dia- 
grams make the procedure for each activity or 
clear, And, as Dr. Josephine L. Kathbone 
states in the foreword of the book, “liven the 
teacher of so-called ‘regular’ classes in physical 
education, who may have exhausted his ideas for 
an enriched program, can get suggestions from 
Wiadified Activities in Physical Education for 
making class time more meaningful for everyone, 
in terms of a greater variety of skills.’ Onder a 
copy for 10-day free examination today. 


10-day approval 
Net professional price, $1.60 
Postpaid if payment accompanies order 
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be a useful tool to identify students’ need for 
counseling. No statistical information is 
supplied on this measure. Copies of this 
Inventory and the Self-Inventory of Personal- 
Social Relationship may both be obtained 
from the Educational Testing Service, 15 
Amsterdam Avenuc, New York 23, New 
York. 

The discussions of the psychological, phys- 
iological, , and sociological 
principles of personne! work, are well written 
and contain information useful to all per- 
sonnel workers 

The most noteworthy feature of this vol- 
ume is the fact that it describes the coopera- 
tive attempt of a aumber of colleges to de- 
velop a philosophy of student personne! serv- 
ices, and then to work out procedures for 
implementing that philosophy adapted t® the 
needs and conditions of cach institution 
This approach to student personnel work ts 
highly commendable. 

his volume should be read by every person 
who is interested in personne! work. It is a 
distinct contribution co the literature in this 
field —Hvon M. Bett, Dean, Student Per- 
sonnel and Guidance, Chico StateCollege, California. 
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Mentat Testinc—Irs Hisrory, Parn- 
crpLes, AND Appuications, by Florence L. 
Goodenough. New York: Rinehart & 
Co., Inc., 1949. 609 pp. $5.00. 


torence L. wrote Mental 

Testing for wwo distinct sets of readers: 
first, ‘'...a8 an orientation text for students 
planning to enter the field of yee and 
second, *...the large body of professional 
workers who make use of the results of tests 
which they do not themselves administer. 
School principals, teachers, social workers, 
psychiatrists, and pediatricians, juvenile 
court judges, and many others are daily faced 
with Lame «we in which the question of the 
intellectual and social competence of children 
or adults is involved.’" The result is an ency- 
clopedic work unintentionally divided into 
two volumes, one of which is suitable for the 
first group of readers, and the other for the 
second. 

Mental Testing actually consists of four 
parts. Part I, “Historical Orientation,” 
and Parr II, ‘Principles and Methods,"’ con- 
stitute an extremely technical treatment re- 
quiring a rich background in advanced sta- 
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tistics. In the preface Dr. Goodenough says, 
“In the use of the book some previous train- 
ing in statistical methods is desirable, but not 
essential.’ It is not essential only if one 
will omit reading most of the first 293 pages. 
The 27-page glossary at the end of the vblume 
will not compensate for lack of technital tn- 
formation. 

Psychologists and psychometricians) how- 
ever, will find this part of the volume a well- 
organized, logical presentation of the de- 
velopment of tests; principles of test con- 
struction; units of measurement; devices for 
interpreting test scores, and reliability of test 
scores. One wonders how far the average 
teacher, social worker, pediatrician, or judge 
will get with such items as “‘Factor analysis 
and the ‘purification’ of tests’; “the null 
hypothesis’’; ‘‘Chi-square’’; “‘differences be- 
tween means of continuous variates’; and 
“analysis of variance,"’ to mention some of 
the items treated in considerable detail. 

Part III, ‘“Tests and Scales,’’ and Part IV, 
Applications,’ make up what the reviewer 
calls the second part of the book, approached 
so differently from the first half of the volume, 
that it could have been compiled by a differ- 
entauthor. These sections are non-technical, 
concise, and cover the description and use of 
numerous psychological measurement de- 
vices briefly and clearly. The method of 
treatment in these parts reminds one of the re- 
views of large psychological areas tn such 

ublications as the Psychological Bulletin or the 
Review of Educational Research. The non- 
professional in the field of psychological test- 
ing will find these parts readable, instructive, 
and intelligible. The professional psychol- 
ogist or the graduate student in che field will 
consider them too thin. 

The guidance worker will probably find 
the many discussions of the application of 
tests repetitive and incomplete, and the guid- 
ance uses of tests too brief. In the section on 
‘Applications’ much of the material of 
“Tests and Scales’ appears again, sometimes 
more than once. This stems from the at- 
tempt to consider tests in different media such 
as schools, clinics, industry, social agencies, 
the armed forces, and in research, among 
others. This approach may have merit, but 
it requires frequent rereading of material pre- 
viously met. 

Mental Testing is a very useful volume for 
the reference shelf. In attempting to cater 
to too many types of readers, it does not com- 
pletely satisfy all. It does, however, have a 
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Oscar J. Kaplan, Editor 


“Very helpful to those secking ready intor- 
mation on the many and varied aspects of 
the guidance $18.50 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, Publishers 
15 E. 40th St., Dept. 204, New York 16 


thorough treatment of the theory and prin- 
ciples of test construction and use, onl an 
extensive, if not intensive, treatment of avail- 
able measuring devices and their application 
—Moraris Kruoman, Asssstant Superintendent 
in Charge of Guidance, New York City Schools. 


Personne. STANDARDS RecREATION 
Leapersnie: What They Are and How to 
Apply Them, A Commutcee Report, Stephen 
H. Mahoney, Chairman. New York: Na- 
tional Recreation Association, 1949. 47 


pp. $0.50. 


HE MEMBERS OF the committee making 
this report are all superintendents or 
directors of recreation and are from all parts of 


the country. They are: H. S. Callowhill, 
Balaimore, Maryland; E. Dana Caulkins, 
White Plains, New York; Russel) Foval, 
Decatur, Illinois; Chase Hammond, Muske- 
gon, Michigan; George Hjeclte, Los Angeles, 
California; Mrs. Helena G. Hoyt, Syracuse, 
New York; Dorothea Lensch, Portland, 
Oregon; F. S. Mathewson, Elizabeth, New 
Jersey; Beverly Shefficld, Austin, Texas; 
Jay Ver Lee, Colorado Springs, Colorado; 
and Stephen H. Mahoney, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts 

This ts the fifth in a series of reports pre- 
pared by the National Recreation Associa- 
tion since 1930. These widely used reports 
have exerted great influence throughout the 
country in developing recreation programs 
The purpose of the report is to assist agencies 
in organizing recreation facilities, and in 
cruiting and 1n sclecting competent personnel, 
to help training institutions in the develop- 
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ment of adequate programs for the training of 
recreation personnel; and cto give counselors 
and yours people who are interested in such 
work a more adequate idea of what is re- 
quired by way of qualities, characteristics, 
eee and experience for success in this 
field of service. An attempt is made to 
standardize the basic titles used for different 
types of personnel in order to provide a better 
understanding of duties and responsibilities 
The qualifications for all positions are given 
as een: (1) Sterling character and per 
sonal integrity, (2) a sense of worth and dig 
mity of every human being, (3) an under- 
standing of the interests and needs of people, 
(4) a personal realization and sedleemaiiiion 
of the joy of life and the art of living, (5) a 
sense of humor, (6) a desire to serve, (7) a 
concern with the growth and development of 
individuals through creative expression, (8 
a sympathetic attitude toward others’ opin- 
ions and personalities, (9) a keen and under- 
standing mind, (10) an ability to lead demo- 
cratically, (11) a belief and enthusiasm for 
self-government, for democracy in recreation, 
(12) a pleasing, friendly personality, (13) 
organizing ability, (14) productive energy 
and enthusiasm, (15) ability co get along with 
people, (16) good physical and mental health 

These qualifications seem strangely fa- 
miliar. "4 they were to be read outside the 
setting of this report and if a few more were 
added it would be difficult, if not impossible, 
to distinguish a recreation worker cons any 
one of a number of other workers—coun- 
selors, teachers, principals, social workers, 
etc. This is not necessarily a criticism of the 
list as it stands. It may be another illustra- 
tion of the general recognition that certain 
qualities and characteristics are essential for 
anyone who deals with people. Perhaps we 
should include lawyers, nurses, doctors, and 
ministers—why not also mothers and fathers, 
brothers, -and sisters? Are not these char- 
acteristics essential for intelligent, effective 
citizenship? 

Duties, special qualifications, and suggested 
salary schedules are described for: superin- 
tendent, supervisors of various kinds, direc- 
tor, recreation leader, specialist, manager, 
and junior recreation assistant. These are, 
for the most part, stated clearly and with duc 
regard to present conditions and desirable 
improvements. In several cases——supervisors 
of drama, music, nature activities, and sports, 
and athletics—the educational qualifications 
are not clearly given. One is left in doubr 
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EARLY SCHOOL LEAVERS 


A Major Educational Problem 
by Harold J. Dillon, Ph.D. 


Half of the students who enter high 
school drop out before they graduate 


Why And What Can Be Done About 
Ip 


The findings of this study of 1,300 
school leavers--the most comprehen- 
sive that has been made —show 


Who the school leavers are 
Why they drop oul 


What counseling and other measures are 


needed 


Single copy $1.25; 5 to 9 copies $1.00 each; 
10 of more copies $.85 eac 


NATIONAL 
CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 


419 Fourth Ave., New York 16 


whether these workers should have any col- 
lege training or even high school training or 
whether the amount of education was pur- 
posely omitted. If so, some specific state- 
ment would help. The list of types of posi-' 
tions for different sized cities should be help- 
ful 

The report wisely emphasizes the need for 
in-service training. In keeping with the 
purpose of the committee the report is brief, 
concise, and practical; it is based on present 
practice but sets up a program of improve- 
ment that 1s thought to be attainable in a 
reasonable time. It should be helpful to all 
who are interested in the development of this 
essential service. —Arruur J. Jongs, Professor 
Emeritus, School of Education, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadel phia 
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Lenorn or Lire, by Louts J. Dublin, Alfred 
. Lotka, and Mortimer Spiegelman. New 
ork: The Ronald Press Company, 1949 

Revised Edition. 379 pp. $7.00 


HIS REVISED EDITION Is really a new book, 
for many new computations have been 
made and two new chapters have been added 
The authors trace and interpret the progress 
in healch and longeviry from earliest times to 
the present day, with emphasis on the social 
and scientific influences that have brought 
this The unusually complete sta- 
tistical facilities of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance’Company have been used to analyze 
the basic contributions in vital statistics, 
blic health, and medical science as they 
fon on length of life. This book brings to- 
gether a wide range of material on the rela- 
tions between longevity and family history, 
marital status, biological influences, body 
build, physical condition, medical history, 
and occupation. In many respects this is an 
unusual book The numerous and lengthy 
formulas and equations would delight the 
mathematician and the endless computations 
necessary for its conclusions would make even 
a statistician dizzy. However, the authors 
have managed their presentation in such a 
way that these formulas and computations do 
not obtrude unduly. The language ts, for the 
most part, non-technical and the style ts clear 
and interesting. It 1s a book for the expert 
and also for the layman. Throughout the 
presentation one is impressed by the careful 
scientific thinking of the authors; the conclu- 
sions are stated clearly and forcibly but with 
due regard to the incompleteness of the data 
and the possibility of error. The short sum- 
mary at the end of cach chapter is a great help 
to the lay reader 
The entire book is well worth reading 
Some chapters that will be of special interest 
to guidance and personnel workers are: 3, 
“The Gain in Longevity’; 4, “Geographic 
Variations’; 5, ‘Biological Aspects’’; 6 and 
7, “The Influence of Heredity and of Bio- 
logical Factors’’; 8, ““The Contributions of 
Medical and Sanitary Sciences’’; 9, *‘Fore- 
casts of Longevity’; 10-13, Relation of 
Longevity to Physical Condition, to Occu- 
tion, to Population, to Economic Prob- 
fos.” The book ends with one chapter on 
“Life Tables Based on the Experience of Life 
Insurance Companies"’ and one that sug- 
tions for the construction of life tables. 


special value to the expert are the 17 tables 
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THE MEDICAL FIELD 


@ MEDICAL OFFICE ASSISTING 
@ LABORATORY TECHNOLOGY 
@ X-RAY TECHNOLOGY 


of the velue and importance of ow Weining evidenced 
tect thet so large percentage of ow gredwetes are now 
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Co-ed. (Est. 1936.) Licensed by N.Y. State. 
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667 Madison Avenue, New York 21, N. Y. 


given in the Appendix dealing with life ex- 
pectancy and mortality. 

To the reviewer the conclusions regarding 
hereditary factors and environmental in- 
fluences and those indicating the probable in- 
fluence on economic problems were of special 
interest. Heredity still seems to be a 7 
but experience over a relatively long period 
indicates the greatly increased influence of 
nutrition, hygiene, sanitation, medical care, 
and a normal happy life. This gives in- 
creased hope for future generations. Among 
the many probable effects of the increasing 
span of life on economic and social life there 
is forecast an enlarged place for older people, 
over sixty-five years, in occupational and 
social life. This might delay retirement and 
make possible the utilization of experience 
and presumable wisdom in many phases of 
economic and educational activities. The 
book should be on the reference shelf of every 
counselor. To the expert che tables in the 
Appendix are alone worth the relatively high 
price asked. —-Artuur J. Jones, Professor 
Emeritus, School of Education, University of 


Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 
<> 


You anp Your Prrsonauiry: A Guide wo 
Effective Living, by Esther Eberstade 
Brooke. New York Harper and 
Brothers, 176 pp. $3.00 


N INFLUENCING ONESELF: Across the 

counselor's desk comes an assortment 
of materials from professional organizations, 
colleagues, and publishers. Some of it ts 
produced to advance his knowledge and skill! 
while much is prepared to help his client. A 
document of the latter type recently came to 
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GUIDANCE HANDBOOK 
FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


net 17 postpad 
(List price $3.75, less 200%) 


GUIDANCE HANDBOOK 


FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


$2 40 net, $2 57 postpaid 


(List price $3.00, less 20%) 
: * Teachers 
* Advisers 
* Counselors 
Two Handbooks 
Designed Cooperatively 
by Experienced Workers * Professors and Students 
im the Field, of Education 
* All Guidance Personnel 
s in the Elementary and 
Secondary Schools 
' Office of Los Angeles County 
Prepared by Superintendent of Schools 
Los Angeles County, California 


5916 Hollywood Blvd., Los Angeles 28, Collif. 
206 Bridge St., New Cumberland, Pennsylvania 
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this reviewer's attention, bearing a most at- 
tractive title, promising help in remodeling 
the personality of the reader. 

In her preface the author voiced her dis- 
satisfaction with previous volumes about per- 
sonality which offer “‘a quick, slick way to 
personality improvement,’ and with those 
which ‘'stress the physical being only." The 
prospect of finding a meaningful, dynamic, 
and penetrating discussion of personality for 
the layman in this readable style was par- 
ticularly appealing and exciting 

But within the first chapter several, quite 
varying, conceptions of personality are intro- 
duced and none is consistently followed for 
more than a few sentences. Since the popu- 
lar concept of the “charming” personality 1s 
Sealed i the second paragraph, the reader 
is left with hints and suggestions, but no 
substitute is offered to take the place of his 
own erroncous ideas. The net effect might 
be confusion or disillusionment. A dictionary 
definition of personality is used as starting 
point. Atno point ts reference made to perti- 


nent psychological interpretations of person- 
ality which might have provided a consistent 
frame of reference for the reader's guidance 

Another significant omission is the one of 


failing to mention how shortcomings in one's 
personality arise. The entire book purports 
to deal with ways of correcting undesirable 
expressions of a faulty personality, yet it offers 
no help in understanding how one’s experi- 
ences shape the end motecs The reader is 
not helped to see how difficult and trying a 
procedure, even with expert personal assist- 
ance, the undoing of these effects might be 
In fact, the reverse seems to be the funda- 
mental thesis, for example (page 5), ““How 
about trying the same things on yourself? 
It’s easy. It’s fun. When you have found 
the enemies within yourself and begun to put 
them to rout. And further along (page 
7), ‘you have an increasing sense of failure in 
what you want to accomplish. To you, I 
say, get busy and discover the cause of your 
life Ricioace. ferret out your handicap and 
overcome it.” To imply that making 
changes in one’s personality is simple, or 
that one can introspect and exorcise his own 
devils, seems to overstate the case. The 
reader's attempts to apply these oversimpli- 
fied principles to his own personality ills seem 
to invite initial over-optimism and ultimate 
frustration 

In the following section (pages 14-18) the 
author urges, tempts, and then shames her 
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readers into tilting with their inadequacies. 
She prescribes that they design a new series of 
standards and then proc to fit their be- 
havior into the structure thus conceived 
This view of personality seems to disregard 
what has been learned about the hidden, sub- 
conscious motivants of behavior. This seems 
to take us back to the moralistic, imspira- 
tional methods of masking our shortcomings 
in order that we may be perfect. Instead of 
alleviating guilts and helping to overcome 
inferioritics of those who are attracted to this 
book, such superimposed and artificial stand- 
ards might well intensify the destructive feel 
ings they are supposed to climinate. The 
tone of this and the following section might 
engender in many of its readers the same feel- 
ings the author sees resulting from some forms 
of advertising (page 154), © All fashion adver- 
tising designed to make the 
reader feel shabby and threadbare 

There are several specific points which ap- 
pear to run contrary to currently accepted 
views about personality: Page 6— ‘Perhaps 
you were born with a reflective —_person- 
ality.’ Psychologists agree that personality 
is fashioned in great measure by experience 
The current volume itself rests upon the very 
premise of mutability of personality 

Page 29: In referring to sense of humor, the 
author says, “They were born with it 7 
The laughter of infants is cited as proof 
These are hardly the same concepts 

Page 69: On lying—Watch yourself 
Punish yourself.’" The reader is then urged 
totell the truth. Here the assumption seems 
to be that once admonished the reader will 
turn his values inside out and start afresh 
What about the reasons why onc lies? Why 
do some people seem compelled to lie even 
though they suffer untold guilt afterwards? 

Page 79: By providing opportunity to learn 
acceptable manners we could thereby solve 
the problems of prejudice. This and what 
follows ignores the widely accepted findings 
of anthropologists and social psychologists 
which demonstrate prejudices to be imbedded 
deeply in the pear do of individuals by social 
and cultural forces. It seems to the reviewer 
that toteach good manners as a means of ¢elim- 
inating prejudice is as unreal as expecting 
to control an active volcano by capping it 
with plyboard 

Pages 49-86: This section asks the reader to 
step outside himself, to look himself over and 
then to apply shotgun methods in making 
himself over. An. exceptionally well-inte- 
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grated, adaptable person might be capable of 
carrying off the suggested formula and actin 
upon it. These persons won't need the book 
and its message. And, if they were to read it 
out of curiosity, their numbers are too few to 
add much to its ultimate market. 

On page 86 are two sentences which reflect 
the inversion which forms the central theme 
of the book: “You will always behave in 
exemplary fashion if you have fashioned for 
yourself a pattern of behavior that is fitting 
and proper For proper behavior is an- 
other of the basic character-building essen- 
tials the sum of which all add up to make a 
really attractive personality."" These truly 
put the cart before the horse, as is done con- 
sistently throughout the latter half of the 
volume in discussing manners, clothes, ap- 
pearance, and grooming. 

In brief, the book deals with superficial 
symptoms and attempts to treat them with- 
out once coming to grips with central and 
underlying causes. At this stage of our 
knowledge, the topic, and the layman for 
whom it is being discussed, seem to merit a 
better fate. New York Unr- 
versity, New York, New York 


Personne. Sececrion: Test Meas 
UREMENT Tecuniques, by Robert L. Thorn- 
dike. New York: John Wiley and Sons, 
Inc., 1949. 358 pages. $4.00 


N THis votume R. L. Thorndike has sum- 

marized the best current thinking 1n a 
much wider field than that indicated by the 
first half of the title. He ts concerned with 
the theory and practice of mental measure- 
ment applied to the prediction of the future 
behavior of the individual. Truc, he has set 
this practice within the framework of per- 
sonnel selection, but with (and often with- 
out) shght modifications of wording of 
shifted emphasis in interpretations his dis- 
cussion applies to the full range of predicting 
behavior. 

As a consequence of the basic nature of 
treatment of . problem, this book (or its 
content) 1s as appropriate for the vocational 
or educational counselor, the school psy- 
chologist, and the clinician as it ts to the 
personnel technician. The comepts dis 
cussed, though phrased in terms of tests, 
and primarily tests, are equally 
applicable to projective techniques, the guid 
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ance interview, the cumulative school record 
and to any other datum used by the profes- 
sional worker to make predictions. 

Not only has the author summarized cur- 
rent thinking, he has also introduced into 
the synthesis his own rigorous critical 
thinking. This is particularly notable in 
the discussion of seliahility, where he has 
cut incisively through the tangle of confu- 
sion to point out clearly the sources of *‘error 
variance and their relation to techniques of 
reliability estimations.” Again, his em- 
phasis on the criterion as the first considera- 
tion in test validity, though not as strong as 
this reviewer would like, and his analytic 
discussion of types of criteria go beyond the 
synthesis of practice and add to precision in 
this still contused field 

To the extent that the subject-matter per- 
mits, the book is casily read and understood. 
No discussion of reliability and validity of 
measurement, multiple regression, and dif- 
ferential classification can a simple without 
being superficial. Nevertheless, the non- 
technical elements of the book are presented 
simply, and in the technical sections the 
basic underlying logical concepts are given 
straightforward logical statement before the 
necessary statistical elaboration intro- 
duced. Moreover, the tone of the entire 
book ts practical 

The theory of measurement and prediction 
is taken from its ivory tower and ts applied 
to practical gacor and evaluated in com-. 
petition with practical considerations. Par- 
ticularly in the last three chapters which deal 
with problems in the operation of a testing 
program, this has been 5 without sacrifice 
of professional values, and without the em- 
phasis on practicality which often leads 
to the abandonment of sound techniques in 
favor of those whose only merit ts simplicity 
The problems of operation are recognized as 
distinct from those of research, and are given 
the importance which is their due, with the 
indication that the research approach ts also 
useful in solving or in reaching workable 
compromises with these problems 

As to contents, there is discussion of the 
conventional topics of reliability, the crite- 
rion validity, combination of multiple meas- 
ures, and item analysis and selection. There 
is also the welcome inclusion of often neg- 
lected topics, job analysis in relation to ind 
vidual measurement, test selection and in- 
vention, administration of a testing program 
(not as simple as often assumed }, interpreta- 
tion of bes including their relationship to 
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administrative decision, problems of ind:- 
vidual classification and placement, use of 
non-test variables in the prediction of success 
and the role of the psychologist in the ad- 
ministrative use of test scores.—CHARLEs 
Mosier, Personnel Research Section, AGO, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
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Jobs and Futures: Jobs Afloat; The Twenty- 
Hour Week; Getting on a Paper: 1949. Re- 
prints from Mademorselle, 122 East 42nd Street, 
New York City 17. $.10 cach 

New leaflets in Mademostselle’s ‘Jobs and Futures’’ series 
These deal with jobs on shipboard, part-time jobs, and 
sewspaper jobs for women 


Occupational Information Monographs: 
terior Decorator, Printer, Air Line Stewardess, 
Physical Therapist, Advertising Copy Writer 
(Revised, 1949). The Vocational Guidance 
Centre, 205 Avenue Road, Toronto §, On- 
tario, Canada Pp. 4, cach monograph. 
$.10 per copy postpaid. 

VGA are revised frequently ia arder 
that thev may present current information on ( apadian 
occupations. Approximately 60 different fields of work 
are covered by these leaflets. Note: Do not pay by check 
unless correct exchange 1s added 


Educators Gutde 
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to Free Slidefilms. Ran- 
dolph, Wisconsin: Educators Progress Serv- 
ice, 1949. Pp. 114. $3.00 

Included in this new publication are title and source 
indexes, subject classification, and subject index by ctop- 
ics. Information available in the volume includes titles, 
types—wherher sound or silent, dates of release, terms 
and conditions of loans, names and addresses of agencies, 
information on free slides. 


Employment and Wages of Workers Covered by 


State Unemployment Insurance Laws, 1946. 
Supplement to Employment Security Activities, 
November, 1949, Vol. 5, No. 11. 


The Bureau of Employment Security's final summariza- 
tion of employment and wage data for 1946, for estab- 
lishments whose workers are protected by State unem- 
ployment insurance laws 


Mental Health Is a Family Affair. Dallas 
Pratt and Jack Neher. Public Affairs Pam- 
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phlet No. 155. Public Affairs Committee, 
Inc., 22 East 38th Sereet, New York, New 
York. Pp. 32. $.20 

In cheie approach to mental health the authors stress 
preventive measures, such as better family relations and 
new techniques in social organization, instead of psychi- 
atric treatment. Written simply and amrusingly 
trated 


Money and You. J. K. Lasser and Sylvia I 
Porter. Growing Up Soctal/y. Ellis Weitz 
man. Life Adjustment Serics. Chicago 
Science Research Associates. Pp. 50 and 48, 
respectively. Single copies, $.60; orders of 
15 or more, $.50; 100 or more, $.35; 1,000 
or more, $.25 cach 

Both booklets are ecn-agers 
tells the basic problems found in handling money—b 
act cnough moncy, how to save money, how t ) spend it 30 
that you can get the things you want and need —and 
suggests some solutions to these problems, [nstructor's 
Guide and colorful poster are available 
charge on quantity orders The secand booklet ex 
ae the necessity for social maturity, offers a check 
ist of indicators of social maturity Both booklers are 
pleasantly written and illustrated in a light vein 
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Musical Aptitude Test. Warvey 
and Louis Thorpe. $3.00 postpaid 
nostic Test of Achievement in Music. M. Lela 
Kotick and T. I §916 Holly 
wood Boulevard California 
California Test 
postpaid. 
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Angcles, 
Sample set, $.35, 
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Welfare Collective Bargaining in Action. Mor 
ris Sackman. Research Bulletin 3 New 
York School of Industrial and Labor Rela 
tions, Cornel] University, Ithaca, New York 
Pp. 48. $.15 per copy outside of New York 
State, single copies free to individuals within 
the state 
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Occupational Guide to the Michigan Area 
Detroit Area: Automobile and Truck 
Mechanics, Typing Occupations, Woodworking 
Occupations (Furniture Finishers), Cleaning, 
Pressing and Related Occupations; Great Lakes 
Arca: Shipboard Occupations. Michigan Un 
employment Compensation Commission, 7310 
Woodward Avenuc, Detroit 2, Michigan 
Pp. 10 to 30. $.25 cach; $.10 in orders of 
five or more 
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H. B. McDaniar, Associate Professor of Education, Stanford University, Calif. (1950) 
Haran R. Surru, Director, Vocational Advisory Service, 95 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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New York 13, N 
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of Education, Washington 25, D. C 
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Senior Consultant in Counseling, Public Schools, 
305 City Hall, Minneapolis 15, Mian 
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University, Columbus 10, Ohio 


Standing Committees 
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Professor of Education, New York University, 
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Washington 6, D. ¢ Geoace S. Spaaa, Director, 
Institute for Psychological Services, [linois Instirate 
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Program Committee: Roy N. Anperson, Director, Student 
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College, Columbia University, New York City 
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